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TRIGGER FINGERS 


GUN-MEN: OLD AND NEW 


F the hand of devastation had fallen upon 

a couple of preachers, a pair of Sunday 

School superintendents, or even a brace of 

lowly deacons it wouldn’t have made any dif- 

ference and business would have gone on as 
usual, 

But, when Mr. Clarence Worthington— 
and I submit this as a real lovely name for a 
gun-man: I'll repeat it, Clarence Worthing- 
ton—went on a solitary rampage, filled his 
hide with 118 proof bar-whiskey, and in the 
frenzy of his emotion, perforated a couple of 
perfectly good citizens, bar-tenders they were, 
who knew what the leading men wanted be- 
fore they asked for it, it was just a little too 
much. 

For a year or more the little mining town 
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up in Colorado in which this happy event 
took place had been standing for a good deal 
from Clarence. His mere name, as a matter 
of fact, had been almost sufficient provoca- 
tion, and on two occasions prior to the day 
when he turned himself into a bad man, the 
Vigilance Committee had seriously considered 
the propostion of whether or not the word 
“Clarence,” all by itself, and as a matter of 
law, was probable, or at least entirely justifi- 
able grounds for a lynching. 

The Committee had also given thought to 
the advisability of hanging Clarence on ac- 
count of his raiment. Because, believe me, 
never was Solomon in all his glory arrayed 
like unto Clarence when Clarence chose to 
shine. 

But the Committee was lax; Clarence was 
unfortunately allowed to live too long, and 
so it befell that under the stimulating in- 
fluence of red liquor as aforesaid, he had 
suddenly snatched a gun out from beneath his 
purple coat-tails and sent the lily white souls 
of two good men and true joyously winging 
their way to the angels. 
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It was because of this little mishap that 
we, down in El Paso, Texas, in or about the 
year 1890 fell heir to Clarence Worthington. 

After liquidating the worldly affairs of his 
two benefactors Clarence left Colorado. He 
did so hurriedly and of his own free will and 
accord. Nobody in the little town in which 
he had been operating wanted him to go. On 
the contrary they all wanted him to stay— 
permanently. And in evidence of this cor- 
dial desire the whole town got together, and 
in convention assembled adopted a unani- 
mous resolution to the effect that Clarence be 
invited to become a perpetual resident. 

But it was all of no avail. On certain oc- 
casions Clarence was a youth of most retiring 
modesty, and as this was one of those occa- 
sions, and as he disliked to think of himself as 
the center of a public demonstration gotten 
up for him, in honor of his activities, he was 
nowhere to be found when the citizens, armed 
with a copy of the resolutions, and fifty 
feet of 3/4” rope, went out to look for 
him. 

Clarence had adjourned several hours 
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ahead of the meeting and was even then well 
on his way South. 

When Mr. Worthington arrived in El 
Paso he was not met at the train by the 
Mayor, the Town Council, the Fire Depart- 
ment and a brass band. 

This was probably a disappointment to the 
new-comer but it was one under which he 
bore up bravely. Because why should El 
Paso make a demonstration over him any- 
how? Why should a town which was even 
then furnishing Selman the Slayer with his 
regular monthly quota of victims, and which 
had in years gone by witnessed the gory and 
glorious rise and fall of the gallant Dallas 
Stoudenmire, pay any attention to a mere 
novice like Clarence, who came with only 
two bar-tenders to his credit? 

Naturally a town like that didn’t pay any 
attention to Mr. Worthington and naturally, 
also, Mr. Worthington was inwardly dis- 
pleased at the apparent lack of courtesy. He 
determined to remedy the situation. 

As Clarence was a professional gambler, 
a real adept when it came to dealing “stud” 
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or stuffing a faro box, he soon secured a job 
for himself working on the “grave yard 
shift” in one of our most prominent empor- 
iums of chance. For some time, except to 
take careful notice of the fact that when Clar- 
ence seated himself he was always cautious 
about the distribution of his coat-tails— 
thereby leaving an open right of way in the 
direction of each hip—the patrons of the 
house in which he toiled paid little attention 
to him. 

And then one morning, as has always been 
the occasional custom of most professional 
dealers, when Clarence went off watch and 
turned the faro box over to his relief, he 
stepped around to the players’ side of the 
lay-out and proceeded to buck his own game. 
_ And he was lucky: very lucky! 

Within a couple of hours he was about a 
thousand to the good and as that was enough 
for one day he cashed in, stuffed his winnings 
in his pockets, and hied him at once to a tailor- 
ing establishment which was then the pride 
of our town and which was ably conducted by 
a Mr. John Brunner. 


q 






Mr. Brunner’s specialty was gay a 
gaudy clothes for gay and gallant gamblers 


iately decided to make a spectacle out of the 
lad that would be really worth while. And 
he really did! 

He made two suits of clothes for Clarence 
and a whole flock of vests, and thereafter the 
young man from Colorado, until then an ob- 
scure faro dealer in our peaceful little town, — 
at once took his place among us as the noisi-— 











our ears when we saw him coming d 
street! ee 

One of Clarence’s suits was a rc 
blue and the other a light tan! 
ally they were built on the Princ 
model, both were bound around the 


over the pockets with black silk | 


ran heavy black stripes. The young man’s 
vests were equally as modest as the rest of his 
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nd so were his hats which latter were 
rimmed, high-crowned and highly ex- 
>. And then, to add the finishing touch 
exceptionally exquisite appearance, 
nce had a diamond banjo some four 
inches long which he always wore jauntily 
sleageee into a flamboyant necktie selected for 
the purpose of creating as much municipal 
discord as possible. 

Is it any wonder that Clarence died 
young? 
_ Well, we will now shift to the description 
f a typical early morning scene in El Paso, 
two or three weeks after the acquisition 
ce of his gala attire. 










the other an active young Night 
of Police named Greet. Within the 
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a man who is now building a million dollar 
hotel in the town, but who was at the moment 
drinking a cocktail, and a total stranger who 
was contentedly absorbing a small bottle of 
champagne. 

Thus the stage is set and El Paso is ready 
to begin a new day. 

The man who is drinking the champagne 
suddenly decides not to pay for it and departs 
by the back door. Mr. Eggers goes after him 
in hot pursuit. ‘The man who is now erect- 
ing the hotel finishes his matutinal Manhattan 
and strolls leisurely to the front of the saloon; 
the two officers of the law reach the point 
where Pork Chop is standing—and, suddenly 
two shots ring out, apparently coming from 
an alley across the street. 

The two officers start to run in opposite 
directions, 

“Hi there,” yells Pork Chop, “hi there, 
Mister Barrett, you’s a-runnin’ straight away 
from dis shootin’!”’ But Mr. Barrett doesn’t 
hear and continues to travel rapidly in the 
general direction of safety first. Policeman 
Greet, Pork Chop and the hotel man, how- 
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ever, go in the other direction. They round 
the corner on the run, head into the alley, and 
there in the middle of it, they encounter Mr. 
Worthington. 

Clarence, by this time is quite dead! 

Wearing his tan suit and his diamond 
banjo, and with a pearl handled forty-five 
clasped in his right hand, Clarence has passed 
on into the Great Beyond, while likewise 
passing on, but merely on and out of the far 
end of the alley, Pork Chop and his compan- 
ions see the form of a man they all know well, 
but who, peculiarly enough, they are unani- 
mously unable to recognize. 

And here endeth the lesson of Clarence 
Worthington! 

Nobody, so far as I know, was ever even 
accused of having killed him—although he 
was most satisfactorily dead—and of course 
nobody was arrested. For several weeks, 
wearing his flaming costumes, and with a pro- 
tuberance on each hip, which in those days 
denoted artillery, Clarence had been a nuis- 
ance and a menace to the community. He 
had even gotten himself tangled up in two or 
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three minor and trivial gun-plays and hence 
when some local benefactor abated him he 
was at once forgotten. 

It was thus with many of the alleged gun- 
men of the west, and Clarence and his history 
have only horned their way into this essay be- 
cause he represented a type which is common 
in the United States even to this day. 

If Clarence Worthington were alive at the 
present time he would be a Richard Reese 
Whittemore, a Gerald Chapman or a Durkin. 
Like his successors of modern times Clarence 
had to have excitement. He got it by being 
a professional gambler instead of a hold up 
man, and likewise, like the products of our 
higher civilization, he had to wear flashy 
clothes and bridge the gap that existed be- 
tween him and normally inclined men by tot- 
ing a six-shooter. 

Clarence was also like another modern type 
of gun-man. Today, if he had lived and by 
any chance had failed to drop into the cate- 
gory of Whittemore, Chapman and Durkin, 
Mr. Worthington would in all probability 
have allowed his desire to wear a costume and 
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his urge to pack a gun to force him either in- 
to the Texas Ranger service, or induce him 
to take on the garb of a border prohibition 
officer. 

In either of these two capacities Clarence 
would shine. The modern Texas Rangers, 
whose duties are now confined almost exclu- 
sively to slapping strangers on their hip 
pockets, and trailing Mexicans with strong 
breaths to their jacalitos, are no more like old 
time Rangers than Clarence was like John 
Wesley Hardin or Billie the Kid. 

The old time Rangers wore their weapons 
for the purpose of putting the fear of God 
into, and bullets through, the hearts of 
Apache and Comanche Indians, horse thieves, 
cattle rustlers and murderers. Whereas the 
present wearers of the name tote their ar- 
tillery mostly for the scenic effect, and worry 
the peaceful public by endeavoring to enforce 
a law that almost everybody is unanimously in 
favor of violating. 

And as for the modern prohibition officer! 

Here is a delectable illustration of what 
that bloody ruffian is lke, and of what Clar- 
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ence, had he survived, would have gladly 
turned himself into. 

Not very long ago I was down in the Rio 
Grande country and inquired for a man 
whom I had known for a good many years. 

“Oh, he’s doin’ fine,” I was told. “He’s 
got the best record of any of us. He ’s killed 
seven men this year!” 

Ye Gods! Think of that! In the name of 
our civilization a hired gun-man, with no more 
mentality than a Kickapoo Indian, is turned 
loose upon his fellows and in the course of one 
year kills seven of us! 

Would any of the old time gun-men 
—not the men of the Clarence Worthington 
type—but would any of the real old fellows 
whose names have come down to us as regular 
he-men in a male country, if they were alive 
today take a job that called for any such 
slaughter as that? 

They would not! You can bet on it. 

And I have in mind another gun-man I 
once knew. He was also of the Clarence kind 
but was much more amusing because he was 
many years older, and instead of finding his 
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emotional outlet at the gambling table he 
played it all on religion. 

I think this man was born wearing a con- 
stable’s star and I am quite positive that as 
soon as he was big enough to discard safety 
pins he began to pack a gun. When I knew 
him he packed two guns and was a United 
States river guard down on the Rio Grande. 
He also wore an enormous white hat, a red 
bandana around his neck, his pants in his 
boots, and frequently, in addition to his pair 
of pistols and two belts of cartridges, he 
would carry a rifle as he sauntered bravely up 
and down the street of the little Texas town 
in which he and I both lived. 

But there was a weight on this old man’s 
mind. 

This poor fellow had been a peace officer 
of some kind or description for forty years 
and had never killed anybody! His terribly 
warlike appearance was belied by his record 
and likewise by his behavior. His hands 
were unstained with blood, and he was de- 
voutly addicted to the revival and the prayer 
meetin’ habit, which religious functions he 
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always attended, punctiliously arrayed in all 
the paraphernalia of his trade. And of course 
he wasn’t happy. Men much younger than 
he, and who had been in the service a much 
shorter time had made much better records. 
They could show numerous nicks on their 
gun-butts whereas his were as_ pathetically 
smooth as the day they had come from the 
factory. The old man gloomed over this sad 
state of affairs a great deal and finally he 
rectified it. He put a Mexican in jail for 
some minor offense, the man protested against 
being there after he was there, and the old 
man killed him. 

I never saw a little unimportant thing like 
murdering somebody make such a difference 
in a human as it made in that christianized old 
gun-toter. 

‘The morning after the homicide, bright and 
early, and wearing all his accoutrements the 
old berserker appeared in front of the little 
country hotel. He was walking with the 
snappiness of rejuvenated youth, his chest was 
sticking out a yard in front of the rest of 
him, his eyes were sparkling and his lips wore 
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a happy smile. He came up, leaned his rifle 
against the wall, bummed the “makin’s” from 
a boarder, and then comprehensively re- 
marked, to the entire group: 

“Well, I guess you ’ve all heard about it.” 

“No. Heard about what?” 

“Why about my killin’ that feller last 
night.” 

“What! Did you kill somebody last 
night?” 

“Yes,” resignedly. “A greaser. I’m sorry 
about it but I just had to do it. He got gay 
you see and so I let him have it!” 

Then the whole story came out. The old 
man was proud to tell it; actually proud, 
mind you, of the fact that he had killed an 
unarmed Mexican after he had gotten him in 
jail, But as it was only a Mexican nobody 
cared, and as it pleased the old gun-man alot 
nothing was ever done about it. 

But men like Clarence, and this old fellow 
with the queer prayer meetin’ complex, were 
not, as I have already intimated, any relation 
whatever to the class of real gun-fighters 
which made the six-shooter famous in the land 
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west of the Pecos. The men who did that, 
who filled up the grave yards of the early west 
with their personal victims, and by whom it 
was really something of a distinction to get 
shot, were individuals who feared neither 
law, man, God, nor the Devil. And, although 
a certain gentleman from Boston whose 
western experience consists of one windy day 
spent in Deming, New Mexico, doesn’t agree 
with me, I will brazenly assert that these old 
western belligerents were as different from the 
gun-men of the east, 1926 model, as a quart 
of Mexican tequila is from a bottle of east 
side dago red. 

They were different in every imaginable 
respect. They had to be different because 
they were the product of an entirely different 
environment, civilization and culture. 

Everybody knows the conditions under 
which the modern bandit, or gun-man, or 
whatever you choose to call him, is bred and 
nurtured. We know that he is the product of 
the cities and that he lives in and on its 
crowds; that he is generally a high-flyer and 
a good spender; that he has female associates 
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who are always willing to help him get rid 
of his money and frequently willing to help 
him get it; and that he is practically without 
fear of the law because he knows that only 
about ten percent of his kind are made to pay 
for their sins. 

The modern bandit also has his notoriety 
to cheer him up and urge him onward. He 
and his pals can stick up a jewelry store this 
afternoon, or maybe kill a watchman and 
drive away with a truck load of furs tonight, 
and tomorrow morning, in his apartment, 
while he is having his coffee in bed, he can 
read a glowing account of his achievement in 
all the papers. ‘These are encouraging con- 
ditions and they must help a lot: they must 
be quite stimulating in fact, to young men 
who are just starting out in the world. But, 
did the old time gun-man of the Southwest, 
the fellow who attained real eminence as a 
“killer,” a cattle rustler, a stage robber, or a 
horse thief, and thus became a part of the 
history of American civilization, ever have 
any such glowing advantages? He most as- 
suredly did not. 
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To begin with he lived in a very sparsely 
settled country which was strictly male, and 
in which all the males, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, were constantly prepared to take care 
of themselves. If a man happened to be an 
out-law, or a fugitive from justice, it was a 
long way between drinks for him. ‘Towns 
were several hundred miles apart, his sole 
means of getting from one place to another 
was via horseback, and when he got there he 
was as liable as not to run into a competent 
sheriff with a gun, a bunch of Rangers with 
a description of him, or a Vigilance Committee 
with a rope. This wasn’t pleasant. It wasn’t 
nearly as pleasant as jumping from one me- 
tropolis to the next in a stolen limousine, or 
hopping out of the back door of one saloon 
and into the side door of another knowing full 
well that a kindly welcome awaited you. But 
what could the old timer do. The country 
was wide and wild and he had to take it 
as it was. He did, and that is why he was a 
man, 

To be sure, out in the West, in the days 
when Bat Masterson, and Bill Hickok and 
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Clay Allison were shooting up the cow coun- 
try, there wasn’t a great deal of law. But 
the country didn’t need a great deal. Com- 
plicated criminal procedures, when justice 
had to be meted out to a horse thief or a mur- 
derer, would merely have gummed up the 
works and so they were not indulged in. In- 
stead, whenever a community needed a little 
law with which to meet an emergency the com- 
munity manufactured it to fit the case and 
made it certain. There was nothing wishy- 
washy, technical, sentimental, or even slightly 
foolish about it. It meant business, the old 
western law did, and the bandits knew it. 

Let us consider, for the sake of comparison, 
two samples of the administration of justice 
and see at what conclusion we arrive. 

Within comparatively recent years, in the 
cultured and effete East, a modern bandit 
entered the home of a respectable, law abid- 
ing citizen with the charitable intention of 
looting the same. The householder awoke, 
went down stairs to remonstrate with the vis- 
itor and was very promptly and effectively 
murdered for so doing. 
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The murderer was arrested, tried, con- 
victed and—now where is he? 

Listen and I[’ll tell you. 

He is in prison, eating three square meals a 
day, sleeping in a nice warm bed every night, 
and playing the saxophone! He blows that 
horn, so I am told, three times a day. While 
the rest of the guests who are in the same in- 
stitution with him dine this gentleman, who 
is as justly entitled to a hemp necktie as any 
man ever was on this earth, is assigned to the 
hard labor of furnishing them with their jazz. 
It helps digestion. 

But the other case is different. Down in 
the little town of Socorro, Texas, when the 
West was young, a man got shot up and 
killed in a dance hall jubilee. Five men par- 
ticipated in the homicide. Four were ar- 
rested immediately after the shooting but the 
fifth slipped away in the darkness and got 
across the Rio Grande into old Mexico. 

In the morning, immediately after break- 
fast, the Judge convened court, impanneled 
a jury, tried the four men who had’ been 
caught and that same afternoon the quartette 
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of gun-men were taken to the plaza in front 
of the Church and unanimously hung. It 
was all regularly done and there was no fool- 
ishness about it. Nor is that the end of this 
little story. 

As soon as the four men had paid the pen- 
alty for their crime a duly authorized com- 
mittee of citizens crossed the Rio Grande and 
went after the fifth murderer. They found 
him at the town of Guadalupe and in his 
name, and in that of real justice also, they 
waived extradition proceedings, and brought 
him back to Socorro. The next morning this 
man was given a regular trial and that after- 
noon, as he stood on a box with a rope around 
his neck, he said: ‘I deserve this and I hope 
my hanging will serve as a lesson to others.” 

And here’s one more example of South- 
western efficiency. One night in the year 
1878 the citizens of Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
having gotten very tired of the belligerent 
activities of a few unworthy residents, calmly 
took either four or five of them(I’ve forgot- 
ten the exact number, but it’s immaterial any- 
how) out and strung ’em up to a windmill 
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tower in the center of the plaza. This had 
quite a salutary effect on the community at 
large, and a very decided one on the men on 
the windmill. 

But what I am driving at is this. The gun- 
man of the old West, the hell-raising individ- 
ual who went about promiscuously shooting 
people, stealing stock or robbing stage coaches 
knew exactly what was going to happen to 
him in the end. In regard to two things there 
was no doubt whatever in his mind. He knew 
that he would eventually get caught, and he 
knew that when he was caught he would pay 
in full for all the fun he had ever had. He 
knew that he wasn’t going to have any op- 
portunity to learn to play a saxophone! 

In one year the old time Texas Rangers, 
one hundred of them, operating in a territory 
about four times as large as the state of New 
York, brought an effectual end to the activi- 
ties of 97 murderers! Now, just remember 
that, remember also that when the old time 
gun-fighter went into the business he did so 
with the practical certainty ahead of him of 
“getting his” in the end and you have before 
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you the principal reason for the difference be- 
tween gun-men old and new. 

All of the old timers expected to either get 
legally hung, joyously lynched, or unfeeling- 
ly shot, and about ninety-five percent of them 
had their expectations fulfilled. All of the 
present day artists in the bandit business ex- 
pect to go scot free, and ninety-five percent 
of them likewise are not disappointed. In the 
one case it took a brave man to be a gun- 
toter, and make a profession of it, because it 
meant a rather disagreeable death at the fin- 
ish. Whereas in the other case, with punish- 
ment as one of the last things to fear, it 
doesn’t require any nerve at all. Or at best 
only such nerve as a man can muster up by 
taking a “shot in the arm,” “sniffing a little 
snow” or imbibing a quart or so of bad liquor. 

The old timer was big, hearty, gruff, rough 
and manly. The modern is smooth, oily 
haired, middle-sized and frequently effemin- 
ate in appearance. ‘The one was courageous; 
the other is cowardly, and yet looking out 
for the interests of both classes we find Vigi- 
lance Committees. But what a vast difference 
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in the purposes of these committees! In the 
old days in the West the Vigilance Com- 
mittees were organized to stretch the necks of 
the bad-men, whereas today the Vigilance 
Committees exist to save their necks, furnish 
them with excuses for their misbehavior, and 
provide those who are so unfortunate as to 
have to go to jail with all the comforts of a 
home! 

And by the “Vigilance Committees” of to- 
day I mean those societies, or organizations, 
or whatnots, that are constantly looking out 
for the welfare of the criminal, getting him 
“another chance” and excusing him on the 
ground that he is “mentally deficient” and 
therefore doesn’t know any better. 

Did you ever hear anybody even intimate 
that Billie the Kid, Jessie James or John 
Wesley Hardin were “nuts?” You never did, 
and it wouldn’t have been healthy for any- 
body to have done it. Those men would have 
resented such an insinuation with a six shooter. ~ 
They were sane and wicked, damnably, glor- 
iously wicked after a courageous and manly 
fashion. ‘They were bad, proud of it, and ’ 
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willing to pay the price, whereas the modern 
Clarences of the profession, the overdressed, 
slick-haired, girl-chasing bandits of Broad- 
way and Michigan Avenue are vicious, low 
down and cowardly. 

And like unto the end of Clarence, it would 
be well for the world if a race of social bene- 
factors would arise and drop ’em in their 
tracks. The sentimentally minded might 
weep but the average citizen would feel much 
safer. 
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WAY back in the year 1840 a certain 
gentleman by the name of Mr. James 
Kirker from somewhere—and no one knew 
from where, and no one asked, because in 
those days and in that clime such inquiries 
were impolite and unhealthy—rode down to 
the Rio Grande; crossed the stream, and 
from its southern bank ambled placidly on- 
ward until he came to the City of Chihuahua 
some two hundred miles distant. 

At Mr. Kirker’s back rode a band of some 
forty or fifty Delaware Indians. Just where 
these Delawares had come from, or what in- 
ducements had been held out to them by their 
leader to cause them to desert their own tee- 
pee firesides, does not appear on the record. 

That they were there, however, with Mr. 
Kirker, on the day he reached Chihuahua is 
a certainty, and that they had not come for 
the purpose of conducting a camp meeting is 
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another fact which soon became quite gaudily 
apparent. 

At that time the State of Chihuahua, then 
about four times as large as New York now 
is, was suffering from what had every appear- 
ance of being a permanent crime wave. This 
crime wave was 150 years old. ‘To be exact 
in the matter it was, when Mr. Kirker ar- 
rived, 160 years old. It had started in 1680 
when the Apaches had driven the Spaniards 
helter-skelter out of what is now New Mex- 
ico, and in 1840, when Mr. Kirker made his 
debut into Mexican affairs, it was still going 
strong, and causing every Mexican official, 
from Chihuahua in Old Mexico clear up to 
Sante Fé, in New Mexico, no end of grief. 

For several generations the Apaches, who 
cherished their inherited animosity against 
the Spaniards, with as much care as if it had 
been a red blanket or a looking glass, had 
made life a gamble and the possession of 
property mere guesswork, for all who traveled 
over the caravan route between the two cities 
mentioned above. 

It was a sad state of affairs; one in which 
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no man could call his life, his hair, or his prop- 
erty his own, and when Mr. Kirker upon his 
arrival in Chihuahua, got wise to the situa- 
tion he at once—and his name does sound as 
though he might have had a wee drop of Scotch 
in his veins—sensed an opportunity for 
profit. 

With Mr. Kirker to sense an opportunity 
was to seize it, and so he at once ordered his 
trusty Delawares to stack their arms in the 
Plaza Mayor and wait for him while he went 
over and had a talk with the Jefe Politico. 
The minutes of that conference are not in ex- 
istence but there is enough on the record, 
written there in the next few years by James 
Kirker and his industrious Indians, to enable 
us to determine almost exactly what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Kirker crossed the plaza, entered the 
Jefatuwra de Armas, removed his sombrero, 
made a low, sweeping bow to the Coman- 
dante, and almost knocked that gold braided 
official out of his chair by modestly announc- 
ing that he had come to serve God and Chi- 
huahua by eliminating the Apaches. 
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This of course was joyful news to the Com- 
andante except that he didn’t believe it. He 
thought it was a joke. But it was a good 
joke—nobody could eliminate the Apaches— 
and in appreciation thereof he opened a bottle 
of wine. 

At the conclusion of the bottle the Com- 
andante and Mr. Kirker carried the joke a 
little farther. They put it in writing. They 
entered into a contract according to whose 
terms the State of Chihuahua, as the party 
of the first part, was to pay to one Santiago 
Querque (which is a Mexican’s way of say- 
ing “James Kirker”), as party of the second 
part, the sum of fifty pesos for each and 
every Apache scalp, regardless of whose 
dome said scalp had in life adorned, which he 
the said party of the second part, would bring 
in and lay upon the desk of the Treasurer of 
the great and soverign State of Chihuahua. 

It was a nice, kindly contract. It pleased 
Mr. Kirker immensely, and refusing to par- 
ticipate in a second bottle of the good vino 
del pais, he bowed himself out of the presence 
of the Comandante and hastened across the 
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Plaza Mayor to spread the glad tidings, ac- 
quaint his braves with the details of his new 
hair raising contract, and instruct them to get 
busy and hone some new, keen edges onto 
their scalping knives. 

The braves did so, and immediately—by 
which is meant a few days because, of course, 
Mr. Kriker couldn’t rent a store room, put 
up a barber pole, and invite his customers in 
for treatment—business began to pick up for 
the Apaches. 

Never before, not in the entire bellicose 
history of the tribe, had the Apaches ever 
found themselves the recipients of so much 
attention. Mr. Kirker literally thrust him- 
self upon them. No matter where, when, or 
under what circumstances Mr. Kirker met 
an Apache he took an immediate interest in 
him. Nor did he confine his attentions solely 
to the warriors, Not by any means. Mr. 
Kirker was an impartial man, and remember- 
ing that particular clause in the contract 
which read, “Regardless of whose dome in 
life it had adorned,” he governed himself ac- 
cordingly, and favored them all, squaws, pa- 
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pooses, painted braves and toothless old med- 
icine men, with the same treatment. 

And neither did he, from the point of view 
of the Apaches, play the game according to 
rules. Until Mr. Kirker arrived, and began 
to take an interest in their hair and their wel- 
fare, the Apaches had customarily considered 
that they were “out of bounds,” and hence 
safe from pursuit, just as soon as they got a 
few miles away from the caravan route. But 
Don Santiago, as Kirker came to be called, 
and his efficient Delawares, could not see it 
that way. With them the game was one that 
had to be played out to a finish and many 
were the cute little surprise parties which they 
pulled off on the Apaches by unethically 
swooping down, in the dead of the night and 
the dark of the moon, upon their villages and 
conscientiously scalping everything present 
except the hairless dogs. 

These activities on the part of Don Santia- 
go had a four-fold result. They were bene- 
ficial to the men traveling with the trading car- 
avans, who could now kiss their sweethearts 
good-bye with some hope of getting back to 
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them once more; they were highly damaging 
to the Apaches, who came to look upon Don 
Santiago as the personal embodiment of bat- 
tle, murder and sudden death; they were in- 
tensely profitable to Mr. Kirker, to whom each 
and every one of the numbered hairs on the 
heads of the Apaches had a real marketable 
value, and last but by no means least, they 
were sadly devastating to the Mexican treas- 
ury. 

It was this last phase of the situation that 
brought about the final catastrophe. 

After the Chihuahua government had paid 
Don Santiago some quite considerable sums of 
money, which he had carefully transported to 
an acquired estate at Corralitos, and conscien- 
tiously buried, the Comandante one day sent 
for him and asked him if he didn’t think they 
had carried their little joke far enough. 

“What joke,” inquired Mr. Kirker. 

“Why the one about the scalps,” replied the 
Comandante. “When I signed that paper, 
you know, and placed the price at fifty dollars 
per, I had in mind something in the nature 
of a comical little arrangement which would 
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amuse the Apaches and which we could all 
enjoy. But now, you’ve gone to work, got- 
ten serious, and turned the thing into a whole- 
sale, jobbing contract, like a sheep shearing 
agreement, and are just about to wreck the 
government. What’ll we do about it?” 

“Ts there anything in that contract that says 
when it expires?” calmly inquired Don San- 
tiago. 

“There is not,” sadly answered the Com- 
andante. “I wish there was.” 

“Etonces, muy bien,’ which being translat- 
ed means, “Then very well, Setior Coman- 
dante, we will continue to operate under it as 
long as there is an Apache left to operate on. 
Good day.” And out went Mr. Kirker. 

His next hunting season was fast, frisky 
and furious. It extended over a period of 
six months and resulted in a net bag of six 
hundred scalps! ‘That was some scalps, just 
thirty thousand dollars worth was all, and 
when Don Santiago lined himself up at the 
cashier’s window and asked for the cash he was 
most discourteously turned down. 

And on what grounds? Why it was simply 
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outrageous! The Comandante refused to 
pay Mr. Kirker for those six hundred scalps 
because he said, quite bluntly too, that he was 
positive that at least half of them, and maybe 
eighty per cent, had previously been worn by 
good, hard working Mexican citizens from 
whose heads they had been removed by Mr. 
Kirker because of their perfect resemblance, 
when properly trimmed up, to an Apache top- 
knot. 

Whether or not this charge is true is un- 
known to the writer hereof. He was not there 
at the time, but at any rate it zs hard, in the 
dark, to tell brown skinned, black haired peo- 
ple apart, and if mistakes favorable to the 
financial advancement of Mr. Kirker were 
made, let us be charitable and admit that if 
Mr. Kirker hadn’t killed both the Mexicans 
and the Apaches that the Apaches would have 
killed the Mexicans anyhow. 

And it was in just that logical kind of a way 
that the Chihuahua Comandante viewed the 
situation! He didn’t take Mr. Kirker severe- 
ly to task for having killed a few hundred 
Mexicans. Not at all. He merely refused 
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to pay him per capita for having done it, and 
in order to show him that there was really 
no hard feeling in the matter, although he tore 
up the old contract, he offered to make a new 
one under which Don Santiago Querque, at a 
flat salary of so much per month, could wan- 
der abroad in the land and kill anybody he 
wanted to. 

But Mr. Kirker wouldn’t listen to that. 
He was a business man, not a paid “killer” 
and so in high dudgeon—whatever that means 
—he rallied his Delawares around him and re- 
tired to his estate at Corralitos, there to live, 
like a lord in gloomy grandeur, and to become 
a scourge to the Mexicans and a never ending 
calamity to what was left of the Apache. 

Time wore on, several years passed and 
then, in 1846, James Kirker heard that the 
United States and Mexico were at war, and 
that an expedition of Missourians was coming 
down from Sante Fé with the town of EK Paso 
as its first objective. It was joyful news, and 
calling his retainers around him he told them 
that they could do as they liked but that he 
was going North to join the American forces. 
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Most of his Delawares left him and went to 
their homes along routes of their own choosing 
but a few remained and accompanied Kirker. 

Early in the morning of December 22, 1846, 
the sentries of the Doniphan Expedition es- 
pied on the opposite bank of the Rio Grande 
the figure of a man clad in buck skin and rid- 
ing a sorrel horse. Following him were a doz- 
en or more well mounted, naked savages. The 
man called out: 

“Ts that an American force?” 

“Tt is,’ was the response, and waving to his 
braves to follow him, and holding his rifle and 
his powder horn high above his head, the man 
plunged into the river. The Missourians clus- 
tered to the bank to watch his approach. Brave 
men themselves they admired daring in others, 
and as swimming the Rio Grande at that point 
was not an adventure to be carelessly under- 
taken by anybody, except a fish, they greeted 
the stranger with a cheer as he spurred his 
horse up the steep bank on their side of the 
stream. 

Looking behind to see that his braves were 
safe and then riding over to the sentry he said: 
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“T am James Kirker, take me to your com- 
manding officer.” 

The sentry did so, and as the stranger rode 
through their camp on his way to Colonel Don- 
iphan’s tent the eyes of the Missourians fol- 
lowed him in wonder. In all their experience 
they had never seen such a magnificent rep- 
resentative of frontier splendor. 

Kirker was dressed in fringed buck-skin 
hunting shirt and trousers; heavy, broad 
brimmed Mexican sombrero; high boots and 
huge Mexican spurs. All of this equipment, 
as well as his long Hawkins rifle, his several 
pistols, his numerous daggers, his belt, and his 
saddle and bridle, were heavily ornamented 
with silver trimmings. His horse was a mag- 
nificent animal, and he and his rider, whose 
hair hung to his shoulders, made a picture that 
was impressive indeed to the weary and rag- 
ged Missourians who had just completed a 
four days march across the Jornada del Muer- 
to (the Journey of Death) with little food 
and practically no water. To them Kirker 
looked like a man who had just emerged from 
a horn of plenty, but to Colonel Doniphan, 
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who at once accepted his proffered services, he 
looked lke something far more practical—a 
guide and an interpreter. 

Three days later it was Kirker’s good for- 
tune to stand up with the Missourians in their 
first battle. At Brazito, New Mexico, on 
Chrismas day 1846, Doniphan’s 500 men met 
a force of 1200 Mexicans, routed them utterly, 
chased them all over the barren sand hills and 
mountain ranges of that desolate region, and 
three days thereafter marched triumphantly 
through the pass and across the Rio Grande to 
take possession of the beautiful town of El 
Paso. 

But it was not the El Paso of today. It was 
the Mexican town on the opposite side of the 
river and Colonel Doniphan and his men found 
it to be a place which was filled with a forced 
hospitality for them, and a natural gaiety 
for its own citizens. 

In other words they found that the Mexican 
town of El Paso was a lively and an attractive 
settlement. It contained five or six thousand 
carefree, happy souls whose labors were never 
onerous and whose amusements, centering as 
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they did around the wine cup, the gambling 
table and the dance halls, appealed greatly to 
the long unsatisfied longings of the young and 
husky Missourians. They all participated in 
the delights of the place; several of the boys 
married dark haired seforitas; several others, 
not so valiant, got shot and stabbed in affaires 
de amour in the casinos de baile, and at one 
time they got to going so strong that Colonel 
Doniphan, although he was by no means a re- 
former, had to issue orders to put a stop to 
open gambling in the streets. He said it inter- 
fered with traffic. 

All of these little details of life in El Paso 
were boldly written into the record by the men 
who were there, and also, although James 
Kirker was their newest recruit do we find 
these amateur historians frequently making 
mention of him and his activities in their in- 
teresting chronicles. Kirker was apparently 
a gentleman who couldn’t bear to be idle. 

One day the men complained that the meat 
they were getting was not fit to eat. A burly 
Missourian held a side of mutton up to the sun, 
gazed at it for a moment and remarked: “Why 
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this stuff’s so damn poor you could read the 
Lord’s Prayer through it.” 

Kirker overheard the remark and remedied 
the condition. He recruited a small hunting 
party, led it out into the hills, stayed away for 
a couple of days and came back with an ample 
supply of venison. Dangling at his belt were 
a few fresh scalps but nobody paid any atten- 
tion to that. He had just met two or three 
recalcitrant groups of Mexicans and had 
stopped long enough in their company to con- 
vince them of the absolute invincibility of the 
American Army. 

And again. Just before the Expedition was 
ready to move on towards Chihuahua, Kirker 
heard Colonel Doniphan complain about the 
scarcity of oxen. He needed about a hundred 
head to move the supply trains and seemed to 
be quite worried over the situation. But it 
didn’t worry Kirker. He merely walked out 
of the tent, set his hat at the properly aggres- 
sive angle, sauntered down the street and per- 
suasively rounded up an even half dozen of the 
town’s leading citizens. Deaf to all protests 
he conducted these six merchant princes to his 
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commanding officer and said: “Here, Colonel, 
are the men who will gladly provide the oxen. 
You just tell ’em about it, and tell ’em too, 
that if they don’t come across that they'll have 
to settle with Santiago Querque. I’m goin’ to 
keep ’em here anyhow until you get those 
cattle.” 

The oxen arrived; they came ina hurry, and 
on February 11th, the Expedition started 
South. 

But Kirker was twelve hours ahead of it! 
On the preceding night, with eight men, he 
had taken the road in advance of the main 
force to scout for signs of the Mexicans, and 
make a general reconnaissance of the country. 
Until he reached Carrizal, about sixty miles 
below the Rio Grande, Kirker had no trouble. 
Carrizal however, is a place which has quite 
a well earned reputation for unfriendliness. 
It was at that little town, in 1917, that almost 
an entire company of the 10th U. S. Cavalry, 
belonging to the Pershing Exposition was shot 
to pieces, and it was in about the same sort of 
a combative spirit that the citizens of the place 
received Mr. Kirker’s invitation to be nice 
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about it, and welcome the on-coming Ameri- 
can troops with open arms and plenty of horse 
feed. The Alcaldes said there was nothing do- 
ing. They were rude in their replies, and Mr. 
Kirker was rough in his rejoinder, which, al- 
though it cannot be translated into words was 
immediately translated into action. He rode 
back up the road, met the advance guard of the 
main force, borrowed fifteen men to help him 
out in his transaction and returning to Carri- 
zal he took the town! 

When Colonel Doniphan arrived the place 
was his; several of Kirker’s Delawares were 
wiping their scalping knives, the Alcades— 
or what was left of them—had signed a paper 
announcing their unfaltering fealty and alleg- 
iance to the Government of the United States 
and, which was far, far more important than 
fealty, the stacks of fodder and the granaries 
of the place were at the entire disposal of the 
Americans’ live stock. 

It was just such little things as that that en- 
deared Kirker to Colonel Doniphan. At first 
the American commander had had some doubts 
in regard to him, At El Paso he had heard 
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weird stories about the man’s prowess and abil- 
ity, and queer ones about his former connec- 
tion with the Mexican Government and for 
some time he had had him carefully watched 
by a pair of good marksmen whose instructions 
were to “bore him in the back if he acts sus- 
picious.” But Kirker’s actions were not sus- 
picious. He showed himself to be an excellent 
soldier, and even among men who were notor- 
ious for their bravery, and who had been 
raised in the saddle, his personal daring and 
his remarkable horsemanship made him stand 
out as a prominent figure. 

Ten days after the Carrizal episode Kirker 
stepped into the limelight again. Within 
a few days march of Chihuahua the Expedi- 
tion made camp one night on the edge of a 
swampy slough three miles wide and consid- 
ered impassible. On the opposite side of that 
slough there dwelt one, Angel Trias, a person- 
al friend of Kirker’s who had highly honored 
him by putting a high price on his head, and 
who was, at the time, no less a personage than 
his Excellency, the Governor of Chihuahua. 
This hacienda of the Governor’s was known to 
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be guarded by 700 Mexican cavalrymen, but 
as it was also known that about 15,000 head of 
beef cattle roamed over its ranges, and as some 
of that beef was badly wanted by the Ameri- 
cans, it was decided to disregard the cavalry 
and send after the meat. 

James Kirker, of course, was chosen as a 
guide for this commissary detail which was 
made up of 25 men under the command of 
Lieutenant Gordon. Kaiurker did it successful- 
ly. In the middle of a dark night he led the 
detail through three miles of boggy slough, © 
where in many places the men had to swim 
their horses, got it out safely on the far side 
and began to reconnoitre. 

Apparently there were no cattle on the 
range. ‘The Americans drew nearer and nearer 
to the home of the Governor, the great hacienda 
itself, and still no cattle were to be found. Nei- 
ther were there any signs of any Mexican sol- 
diers. ‘They approached, without the “rattling 
of a spur or the jangling of a sabre” up to the 
very walls of the great enclosure and from 
within they heard the stamping of horses’ 
hoofs and the sound of sweet strains of music. 
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They rode all around the place and because of 
the height of the walls could see nothing. They 
paused before the portales and held a whisper- 
ed consultation. 

They didn’t know, those twenty-five Amer- 
icans, what was behind those walls, but they 
were determined to find out. Kirker was es- 
pecially anxious about it. He wanted to meet 
the Governor again; he wanted to tickle him 
in the ribs—with his dagger of course—and 
hear him laugh. He told the Missourians 
about it, and how comical it would be, and they 
said “Let’s go!” 

They went! Those twenty-five Americans, 
not knowing what they were running into, ~ 
crashed the gates, emitted shrill Missouri yells, 
waved their cavalry sabres and—took the 
place. It contained several hundred people, 
but the Governor was not among them. That 
day his Excellency had departed for Chihua- 
hua and, as a guard, had taken with him his 
700 cavalrymen. His cattle he had had driven 
to the opposite side of his range. 

It was a disappointment of course to Kirker, 
and the Missourians, to have a governor act 
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like that, but they made the best of it. They 
bivouacked that night in the Governor’s man- 
sion; they danced with the ladies of the Gov- 
ernor’s household; they drank the Governor’s 
Spanish wines; they ate his food, they slept in 
his beds, and the next day they helped them- 
selves generously to his supplies and returned 
to their command. 

Three days later came the celebrated battle 
of Sacramento. Prior to this engagement, 
which took place on Feb. 28th, one of Kirker’s 
Delawares drew, in the sand, a plan of all the 
fortifications, and suggested to Colonel Don- 
iphan that by turning to the right at a certain 
point the fire of the Mexican artillery would 
be avoided. The advice of that Indian was fol- 
lowed to the letter, with amazingly good re- 
sults, but Kirker himself, like his Indian, had 
quite a good deal to do with the winning of a 
magnificent victory. His connection with it 
though, dates back a few days previous to the 
fight, and begins with a bottle of rum. 

Three days before the battle of Sacramento 
a trader was encountered who was well sup- 
plied with fire-water. In celebration of this 
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happy event, Kirker got drunk, and so like- 
wise did another volunteer daredevil by the 
name of Collins. At first the pair were friend- 
ly and then, as was to be expected under the 
stimulating circumstances, they began to make 
light of each other’s prowess. Kirker intimat- 
ed that Collins was far from being an incom- 
parable hero; Collins retorted by calling Kirk- 
er a highly embroidered kind of a coward, and 
somebody was just on the verge of losing his 
hair when Colonel Doniphan intervened. The 
Colonel told the belligerents that the Mexican 
Army would be encountered in a day or two 
and that they could then show their courage, 
or their cowardice, on the field of battle—that 
no one doubted the bravery of either one, but 
that he wouldn’t have his men killing each 
other in a fight for fun when a real one was 
right ahead of them. ‘The two men agreed to 
postpone their personal difficulty until after 
the meeting with the Mexicans. 

On the day of the fight, anticipating an or- 
der to “charge,” by just a moment or two, 
Kirker rode along the front of the American 
line until he saw Collins, when he called out: 
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“Let’s you and I see who can get into that 
Mexican battery first!” 

Collins didn’t reply. He merely drew his 
sabre, pulled down his cap, jabbed his spurs 
into his horse and was off at Kirker’s side. 
Three other men followed. Alone, these five 
men rode headlong at the battery indicated by 
Kirker. One of them, named Owens, was 
killed at the first fire from the Mexicans and 
the remaining four, unable to get to the bat- 
tery, turned to the left and rode along the en- 
emy front, past several redoubts, and drawing 
all of the Mexican’s fire. That action saved 
many American lives. The order to charge 
came an instant later and before the Mexicans 
had time to reload their old fashioned rifles 
the Americans were upon them. 

In his report to Washington Colonel Don- 
iphan said that in this battle, in which 1200 
Americans engaged 4700 Mexicans that his 
loss was 2 killed and 11 wounded, while the 
loss to the enemy was 300 killed, 500 wounded 
and 70 captured. 

And then in a note we read this: “Captains 
Kirker and Weightman brought in the rig- 
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ging of General Heredia,” which wouldn’t 
mean a great deal except that General Heredia 
happened to be the officer in command of the 
4700 Mexicans. 

Kirker remained with the Army until it 
was disbanded at New Orleans. He then 
came back, overland to Chihuahua, resurrected 
the fortune that he had buried at Corralitos, 
and with it went to California, where he died 
in 1856. 

He was quite a man! 
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HEN a man is able to shoot out for 

himself a career which is literally 

freckled all over with brilliant exploits and 

explosive achievements he hasn’t any real need 
for a lot of ancestors! 

In fact to equip such a personage—and Clay 
Allison of the Washita was just that kind of 
a man—with a highly respectable genealogical 
record would only embarrass him in his life 
work and, at the present time, delay us in get- 
ting at the colorful and glorious facts which 
have caused his to be a name that is still 
spoken in whispers throughout the cow-coun- 
try of the West. 

Naturally Clay Allison had a father and 
a mother, and naturally also, as they happened 
to be residing in Tennessee at the time of his 
birth, Clay was a Tennessean. 
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When he was quite young, as has been the 
case with most gun-men who have arisen to 
prominence, Clay distinguished himself in the 
use of firearms. But in doing so his technique 
was different from that of his rivals in the 
field of belligerency. Without exception they 
began to worm their way into fame by shoot- 
ing somebody else, but Clay didn’t. He made 
himself his first victim; he shot his own foot 
and thereby, instead of becoming a fugitive 
from justice, as had been stylish in most cases, 
he became a cripple. 

This handicap however, was never allowed 
to interfere in the slightest degree with the 
natural buoyancy of Clay Allison’s combat- 
ive spirit. He grew to handsome young man- 
hood in the beautiful hills of Tennessee. He 
learned how to ride well, shoot straight, and 
consume an incredible amount of moonshine 
liquor. And when the call came for Southern 
volunteers he forgot all about his perfect claim 
for disability and was one of the first to pre- 
sent himself, with all his military accomplish- 
ments, at the local recruiting office. 

Clay’s army record, like that of most men 
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who have gone into the “intelligence” end of 
the war game, is not replete with detail. How- 
ever, it contains one outstanding episode. Clay 
became a spy, was captured back of the north- 
ern lines and for some reason, instead of be- 
ing shot at sunrise, he was sent to prison. Af- 
ter being in prison for a year or more he was 
suddenly tried and sentenced to death. As a 
dissenting opinion to the finding of the Court 
Clay determined not to be present at the pro- 
posed ceremony. He wasn’t. During the 
night which preceded the day set for his ex- 
ecution he slipped off his bracelets, and when 
the Captain of the firing squad came for 
his victim he found nothing there except 
some empty handcuffs and two very dead 
guards. 

After this the North saw no more of Mr. 
Allison, and, apparently, neither did his bi- 
ographers for some years, because nothing 
more is heard of him until he turns up in the 
early 70’s as a cow man down on the Washita. 

In those days, with Clay Allison’s ranch 
located on the eastern edge of it, there was a 
strip of land running from the Texas Pan- 
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handle across to the western slope of the New 
Mexico Rockies, and from the Canadian Riv- 
er on the South to Las Animas, Colorado and 
Dodge City, Kansas on the North, which con- 
tained about as hard riding, hard shooting and 
hard drinking a male population as can possi- 
ably be imagined. 

Those were the days of the colorful gun- 
men. The buffalo were being slaughtered by 
the thousands; the red-skins were being dis- 
posed of as rapidly as possible, the cattle drives 
were just beginning from Texas to Kansas, 
Wild Bill Hickok was reigning in Abilene, 
Bat Masterson, with a gaudy, well press- 
agented record behind him, and a buffalo gun, 
was attempting to sit on the lid at Dodge City, 
and throughout all the territory mentioned, 
at such less notorious centers as Las Vegas, 
Tascosa, Canadian, Cimmaron City and Las 
Animas lesser artillerymen were endeavoring 
to preserve the peace. 

Into this congenial atmosphere Clay Alli- 
son projected himself and at once owing to 
his fearlessness, his keen sense of humor, and 
a nervous affection which caused his trigger 
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finger to jerk automatically, he at once as- 
sumed his position as a leader in all sorts of 
bellicose activity and hilarious merriment. 

From all the above, however, it is not to be 
assumed that Clay Allison was a “killer.” 
He was nothing of the kind. Before he him- 
self took the eternal jump and went off into 
the great beyond he had sent probably a dozen 
men on ahead of him, but as it had all been 
done in a kindly, courteous way, and with an 
eye single to the needs of the community to be 
served, everyone of his eulogistic biographers 
has concurred in saying that “Clay Allison 
never killed nobody but what needed killin’ 
and needed it bad.” 

To begin with, Clay hadn’t much more than 
got located down on the Washita, and made 
a start in the cow-business, than he noticed 
that some of his stock was becoming afflicted 
with a peculiar skin trouble. Calves, steers 
and heifers that in the morning had been wear- 
ing his brand would be found late in the af- 
ternoon wearing a different one, and as this 
didn’t seem to indicate that the herd was as 
healthy as it should be, Allison gladly accepted 
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an invitation to attend a meeting of other cat- 
tle men, whose stock was likewise afflicted, at 
which meeting the subject of what to do about 
it was to be discussed. 

The meeting convened, and the older men 
took charge of it, and talked and talked and 
got nowhere. As a newcomer Mr. Allison 
sat quiet in his chair and said nothing. Finally 
his trigger finger, with its nervous jerking 
began to bother him, and he couldn’t stand the 
inaction any longer. He jumped to his feet, 
interrupted the proceedings and drawled out: 
“What’s the use of all this argument? We 
ain’t here to make speeches, and anyhow it’s 
after dark already and too late for lynching. 
We're here to find out who’s a’burnin’ our 
brands and I'll tell you who it is. It’s them 
damned A: brothers and they know it.” 

As the two A brothers were among 
those present at the moment it is not necessary 
to record the fact that something happened. 
Something did happen, but there was so much 
six-shooter smoke in the air that hardly any- 
body could see what it all was. When the 
smoke cleared away three men had disappear- 
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ed. They were the A brothers and Clay 
Allison. The next morning Clay came back, 
but the A: brothers never did, and there- 
after, for a time, brand burning ceased. 

When brand-burning again broke out some 
Mexicans were alleged to be at the bottom of 
it and Mr. Allison again went forth as a dis- 
penser of prairie justice. He met the leader 
of the Mexicans, accused him bluntly of cat- 
tle rustling and listened with apparent at- 
tention to the voluble and magnificent denials 
which the man was offering. But in reality 
Clay wasn’t listening at all. He was intently 
watching the other man’s hands and just as 
soon as he felt confident that beneath the wide 
hat which the Mexican was obsequiously hold- 
ing in front of his stomach, one of those hands 
was grasping the butt of a gun he hesitated no 
longer. 

The Mexican’s family paid for masses for 
his soul; brand burning took another recess 
along the banks of the Washita, and the next 
we see of Mr. Allison is when we encounter 
him riding into the town of Las Vegas, two 
hundred miles or more from his home ranch, 
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nursing those twin forerunners of devilment, a 
violent toothache and a violent thirst. 

Clay dismounted in front of a one-story 
adobe against whose wall was tacked a shingle 
marked “Doctor” and in he went. A few 
minutes later he emerged wearing a distorted 
look and headed for the nearest saloon. 
Therein he took a couple drinks and then went 
to another one. For an hour or more he im- 
partially distributed his patronage. The bar- 
tenders everywhere were kindly and sympath- 
etic, but the pain in his jaw, as he said, “grew 
no better fast.” In fact it got worse as the day 
wore on and he finally called on another den- 
tist. This man looked in Clay’s mouth and 
clammily announced to the sufferer that the 
first operator had pulled the wrong tooth. 
This was too much for Mr. Allison. “Yank 
out the right one,” he said, ““and be quick about 
it.” The dentist did so, in a hurry, and Clay 
left, in a hurry also. On his way back to the 
first dentist’s office Mr. Allison passed three 
saloons and didn’t even pause for one drink. 
He was too mad. When he reached the little 
adobe in front of which his horse was still 
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standing, he entered without knocking, and 
without preamble or explanation he grabbed 
the “Doctor,” threw him to the floor, put his 
foot on his chest, pointed a gun at his head with 
one hand and with the other reached for the 
forceps which still lay upon the table. With- 
out a word Mr. Allison pulled four of the 
dentist’s teeth and took his departure. It was 
retributive justice, of the Biblical sort, and it 
made Clay happy, so happy that that night 
he established a place for himself in the hearts 
of the people of Las Vegas by shooting up 
their town with such completeness and efficien- 
cy that he was forever thereafter a respected 
and honored visitor to the place. 

In fact, wherever he went throughout the 
large expanse of territory over which he op- 
erated, Mr. Allison seems to have always so 
conducted himself as to become a center of 
attraction and drew unto himself a consider- 
able amount of publicity. On one occasion, 
just as an afternoon sun was casting its slant- 
ing rays along the one dusty street in the little 
town of Canadian, Texas, Clay Allison top- 
ped the rise at the eastern edge of the settle- 
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ment and paused to look down on the quiet, 
peaceful village. As he looked he smiled, the 
smile broadened into a grin, and in another 
minute he was acting on the spur of an im- 
pulse that had suddenly seized him. 

Ten minutes after that Canadian gasped, 
rubbed its eyes and rushed for cover. Coming 
down through its one street, in a cloud of dust, 
shouting like an Apache Indian, mounted on 
a black horse and shooting at almost every 
jump, came a naked man! He didn’t pause; 
to have done so would have been fatal under 
the circumstances, and as his glistening body 
disappeared down in the hollow, the populace, 
watching from the shelter of their adobe 
homes, thought they had seen the last of Mr. 
Allison for the day. But they didn’t know 
our hero. Within fifteen minutes, fully dress- 
ed, he rode soberly back into town, trotted 
sedately up the middle of the road and coolly 
dismounted at the saloon. 

The sheriff was there to meet him. His of- 
ficial soul was outraged, the honor of his own 
town had been besmirched by a wilful scoffer 
and he said, “Gimme them guns.” 
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Clay grinned. “You don’t mean it,” he 
said. 

“Sure I do, hand ’em over.” 

And then Clay laughed aloud. “Not much 
I don’t hand ’em over’’; he replied. “When 
those guns come off 0’ me they'll come a-smok- 
in’. Let’s all take a drink.” 

Knowing that the guns would come off “a- 
smokin’ ” the sheriff drank. So did everybody 
else and a glorious night ensued. 

Only once in his career did Clay Allison 
ever give up his guns. And that delivery, 
strange to say, led him into his one and only 
real difficulty with the law. This happened in 
Las Animas, Colorado, whither Allison had 
gone to visit his brother John. 

John was glad to see him and together the 
pair went out to do a little something in the 
way of having a good time. They were hav- 
ing it, in a dance hall, and had only a few more 
lights to shoot out, when the sheriff arrived. 
Ignoring brother John, who was known to be 
a law-abiding citizen of the town, the officer 
picked on Clay as the stranger who had ini- 
tiated the festival, and demanded that he turn 
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over his pistols. As usual Clay refused to do 
anything of the kind, but after a little argu- 
ment agreed to compromise. He turned his 
artillery in escrow over to brother John instead 
of the official representative of the law and the 
latter departed. Of course the reasonable 
thing happened. 

Within a short time John gave Clay back his 
weapons and the merriment was renewed. A 
few preliminary shots were fired to attract 
attention, and the hero of Washita was just 
on the point of shooting the French heels out 
from under a dance hall girl when in rushed 
the sheriff. This time he had a double bar- 
reled shot-gun with him and the first thing he 
did was to cut down on brother John who 
immediately went to the floor with a load of 
buck-shot in his arm. This intrusion irritated 
Mr. Allison to such an extent that he turned 
his attention for a second or two, from the 
French heels to the sheriff. He took one shot, 
but one was enough. Brother John recovered 
in a week or so but the sheriff never did, and 
Clay Allison was indicted for murder. He 
was released on bail, stayed in Las Animas un- 
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til his case was called for trial, and then he 
had become so popular in the community, that 
not a man, woman or child could be found to 
testify against him. The prosecution’s case 
sagged down, broke in two in the middle, and 
was dismissed. 

This fine demonstration of friendship on 
the part of the people of Las Animas made 
such an impression upon Clay Allison that 
for years thereafter he was unfailing in his ex- 
pression of appreciation. In fact, his grati- 
tude turned itself into a regular mania and 
twice every year, on Fourth of July and on 
Christmas day, he visited the place and re- 
corded his pleasure at being once more in the 
bosom of his friends by shooting the town up 
to the limit. In due course of time the people 
of Las Animas got so they liked it; their two 
great holidays were not looked upon as coni- 
plete until Clay had completed his bombard- 
ment, and in due course of time also, the fame 
of these visits spread throughout all of the 
surrounding territory, and the name of Alli- 
son became one to conjure with—especially 
among bartenders and dance hall habitues. 
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At that particular time, as already suggest- 
ed, Mr. Bat Masterson, around whose austere 
brow there hung a perpetual aureole of six- 
shooter smoke which was kept constantly 
green by admiring newspaper writers, was 
riding a close herd on the bellicose element in 
Dodge City. 

Standing one day in his favorite saloon, and 
toying with his favorite brand of liquor, Mr. 
Masterson remarked to a stranger, who had 
spoken admiringly of the prowess of Clay Al- 
lison: “Huh, that flop eared cattle rustler’d 
better stay out o’ Dodge. Just let him come a- 
foolin’ around here and Ill sure smoke him up 
so that his own folks won’t know what end of 
him to put into which end of the coffin.” 

The stranger, as strangers have a way of 
doing, rode a hundred miles out of his way to 
tell Allison what Masterson had said. All- 
son received the insult calmly. “Oh,” he said, 
“T’ll get over there some day, but right now 
I’ve got something urgent on hand that I’ve 
got to attend to at once.” And he had. 

Allison wasn’t trying to get out of the 
Dodge City engagement—as will be seen, he 
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filled that later. He was merely on his way 
over to Cimmaron City to investigate a rumor 
that had reached him to the effect that a man 
by the name of Chalk, (or Chunk, the biogra- 
phy is here slightly mixed) who had 14 notches 
on his gun butt, had drifted in and was braz- 
enly asserting that before he left the number 
would be fifteen and that the last one was to 
represent Mr, Allison. 

“Far be it from me,” said Mr. Allison when 
he heard about Chalk’s remarks, “to keep any 
man from living up to his ambitions. I'll go 
right over and help this person to realize on 
his.” 

When Allison rode into Cimmaron City he 
encountered Chalk, who was also on horse- 
back, in front of the old Clifton House. The 
men eyed one another and recognition, from 
descriptions which both had received, was in- 
stantaneous. However, as it would have been 
impolite and unethical to begin hostilities 
without some sort of a casus belli to hinge the 
difficulty upon, the two began to make medi- 
icine by inviting each other to take a drink. 
They had several doses of war paint and then, 
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as a real incentive to battle, they agreed on a 
horse race. They ran it, down on the straight- 
a-way track south of town and Mr. Chalk was 
the winner. Of course Allison questioned the 
methods employed by his adversary, and in 
the course of the argument he slapped the lat- 
ter’s face. Strange to say there was not an 
immediate explosion. On the contrary, Mr. 
Chalk, with fourteen notches on his gun, be- 
came obsequious at once, admitted that he had 
been ungentlemanly in his actions and sug- 
gested that Mr. Allison have dinner with him. 
Mr. Allison’s suspicions were aroused but he 
accepted the invitation, and together the two 
repaired to a restaurant where a meal was 
ordered. When it was served they sat down 
to consume it,—but as a matter of precaution 
the man from the Washita, as he took his seat 
and adjusted his coat-tails, slipped his gun 
into his lap. 

It was that precaution, and that only that 
saved his life. When the dinner was well un- 
der way Mr. Chalk began: surreptitious ac- 
tion. Out of the corner of his blue eyes, when 
he was really supposed to be gazing intently 
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at his plate, Mr. Allison saw the right hand of 
his: vis-a-vis sneak around under his coat tail 
and the next second he heard the muzzle of a 
revolver strike against the edge of the table. 
That was the end of Mr. Chalk. In the next 
second he was erased as completely as if he 
had never been. 

For this homicide Clay Allison was never 
tried. He was arrested, but that was all, and 
the circumstances of that arrest were highly 
characteristic—of Mr. Allison. 

The day following the demise of Mr. Chalk 
the sheriff went after Allison who at this time, 
as he had sold his ranch on the Washita, was 
living at a place on the Pecos. At the head 
of a detachment of negro soldiers, which he 
borrowed for the occasion, the sheriff showed 
up at Allison’s home and handed our hero, 
who made no effort to escape, a copy of the 
warrant for his arrest. Allison read the war- 
rant, tore it into small bits, threw the frag- 
ments to the ground and said: 

“Did you ever ask me if I wanted to be ar- 
rested?” 

pEND. 
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“Did I ever tell you I that wanted to be 
arrested 2” 

o No: | 

“Well I don’t want to be, but as I was sort 
o’ plannin’ to go to town anyhow I'll just ride 
back with the boys and see the Judge.”’ 

The sheriff started to say something but 
Clay said, “Shut up!’and grabbing the man’s 
hat from his head carried it to a water hole, 
filled it with green slimy moss, and evil smell- 
ing mud, brought it back, slammed it down 
tight on the sheriff’s head and commanded: 
“Now then, damn you, you wear that and 
don’t take it off. If youdo TI kill you. And 
likewise Mr. Sheriff, all the way from here to 
town, you'd better ride fifty paces in the rear 
because I don’t like to be seen associating with 
pole-cats and reptiles.” 

Clay Allison rode into Cimmaron at the 
head of the detachment that had been sent 
out to arrest him, and the next day, acting up- 
on the advice of the Judge, with the same de- 
tachment and the same sheriff as an escort, 
he started for Taos to consult with a yet high- 
er authority. On the road to Taos Clay 
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changed his mind about the whole business. 
He decided he wouldn’t go any further with 
anybody under any circumstances, and so 
when he passed a conveniently located boul- 
der, by the road side, he slipped from his 
horse, jumped behind the rock and told the 
Sheriff and his negro troopers to keep mov- 
ing. As the suggestion was emphasized by 
the unwavering muzzles of two guns, which 
Clay had persistently clung to as a consti- 
tutional right, it was acted upon almost im- 
mediately. At first there was a slight demur. 
The sheriff told the negro soldiers to charge 
in and get their man, but one of them replied: 
“No sah, Mr. Sheriff, if you-all don’t want 
Mr. Allison bad enough to git him yoself we 
shore ain’t got no use for him a-tall.” 

That was the end of the episode and there- 
after, for some time, except for his semi- 
annual trips to Las Animas, whither he went 
out of gratitude and shot up the town with 
much gusto, Clay Allison led a rather unevent- 
ful life. 

That is, it was uneventful for Clay, as it 
was interrupted by only two or three bellig- 
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erent episodes. In one of these, as an after- 
math to a poker game, three men attacked 
Allison, threw him down, stamped liberally 
all over his person, and would have killed him 
had not friends intervened and saved his life. 

With a broken arm, and two or three caved 
in ribs, Allison lay in bed for several weeks 
and when he was out again the first business 
he had on hand was with his three assailants. 
As the trio had anticipated that this would 
be the case they had moved to Montana but 
as distance made no difference to Clay Alli- 
son, when justice was to be administered, he 
went to Montana also. When he returned 
to New Mexico he reported himself as per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of his trip. He 
had found two of the men he had gone after 
and had left them in Montana—permanently. 
The other had moved to Canada, and as Clay 
had to get back to Las Animas to keep his 
Fourth of July engagement he didn’t have 
time to follow him. 

During this quiescent period Clay is also 
reported to have disposed of a Mexican ban- 
dit, named Pancho, who was badly wanted in 
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many quarters. And he likewise, so the story 
goes, made haste on another occasion to offer 
himself as a candidate for slaughter to a man 
who, as Chalk had done, had openly asserted 
that he was a better man than Allison. 

The name of this last trouble seeker seems 
to have been lost in obscurity but at any rate 
when Clay heard of his boasts he dressed him- 
self in his black broadcloth coat, with the long 
tails, had his boots polished, stuffed both his 
feet and his trousers therein, mounted his 
horse and rode forth to war. It was thirty- 
five miles to the town wherein his self ap- 
pointed exterminator was holding forth, and 
it was early in the morning, after an all night 
ride when Allison reached the place. Inquiry 
developed that his maligner was still asleep 
but that made no difference to Mr. Allison 
who didn’t believe in keeping anybody who 
was hungry to kill him away from the feast 
any longer than necessary. 

He sent word to the man to come at once 
to the leading saloon, warned the messenger 
not to tell him of his impending fate, and 
then Allison sat down to await the arrival of 
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his victim. In a few minutes the man showed 
up and as he walked into the bar-room he 
was confronted, not by a pair of guns but 
by a pair of blue eyes which were literally 
sparkling with merriment. The sparkle, 
however, was one which the maligner took for 
a sparkle of rage, and he stopped, almost 
petrified with fear, when Allison said, as 
sternly as he could: “I understand you been 
a-talking about me. Have you?) Now don’t 
lie about it, what ’d you say?” 

The man stammered and stuttered and 
then, as he saw Clay’s hand stealing back be- 
neath his coat tail he burst into a full and 
free confession. Men who were there and 
heard it all say that it was fine and beautiful, 
and that at its conclusion the self elected bad- 
man came forward with the usual excuse. “I 
was drunk, Mr. Allison, too damn drunk to 
know what I was doin’, an’ of course I didn’t 
mean none of it, It was just whiskey talk, 
you know, and so let’s fergit it and take a 
drink.” 

“Sure, we'll fergit it,” said Allison, “and 
sure we'll take a drink. We'll take a lot of 
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’em. That’s what I come to town for. We're 
goin’ to take so many of ’em, you and me, 
that you’re goin’ to get liquored up all over 
again and say those things all over again and 
when you do, well, when you do I’m just 
a-goin’ to shoot the gizzard plumb outa you. 
Come on, let’s start now.” 

According to old timers, who well remem- 
ber the circumstances, that was the best day 
that particular cow-town ever saw. Busi- 
ness was suspended, all male residents were 
invited to participate in the exercises and all 
accepted. Allison, followed by an admiring 
crowd, took the bad-man from one bar to an- 
other, saw to it that he drank copiously at 
each place, and every few minutes poked him 
jovially in the ribs with his gun and asked 
him to repeat his comments of the previous 
two or three days. But the bad-man never 
did. As the day wore on he got pitifully 
meek. After the twelfth or fourteenth drink 
whiskey lost all attraction for the maligner, 
but with a gun muzzle gently impinging along 
his spinal column he dared not wilt. At the 
twenty-fifth drink he begged for mercy and 
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the crowd howled with delight, but there was 
no mercy. Allison was unyielding and at the 
fortieth the end came. Whiskey, and the ner- 
vous strain of keeping sober enough to keep 
his mouth shut, proved too much for the bad- 
man and he went down in a heap. As he had no 
friends he lay where he fell and sometime 
during the night when he came to, there, 
standing over him, was the tall form of Clay 
Allison. 

“Hooray for Allison,” said the erstwhile 
killer. 

“Hooray, hell,” said Allison, “get up and 
take a drink.” 

“Not me,’ mumbled the bad-man, “I’ve 
had enough; you can kill me first, but hooray 
for Allison.” 

Whereupon Allison grabbed the man by 
the collar, stood him on his feet, pointed him 
in the direction of the door, and with a 
mighty kick from his uncrippled foot, sent 
him through it and out into the night. That 
was the last that the cow-country ever saw of 
that particular man and after him no one, in 
that immediate vicinity, was ever known to 
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question either the leadership or the invinci- 
bility of the man from the Washita. 

But over in Dodge City it was different. 
Over there Bat Masteron still wore his badge 
of office, and still told visiting strangers, who 
mentioned the subject, that if a certain person 
named Allison ever came within lawful range 
that he would sure smoke him up a heap. 

And finally Allison came! For a long time 
he had been intending to go to Dodge. Ever 
since a stranger, some years before, had rid- 
den up and informed him that the marshal of 
Dodge City had been taking his name in vain, 
and had scornfully referred to him as a flop- 
eared cattle rustler, Allison had planned to 
ride over and talk to Bat about it. 

But business had interfered. Notwith- 
standing his quaint joviality and his trivial 
way of dealing with life, Clay Allison was a 
man of affairs. He owned a sizeable ranch, 
grazed a goodly bunch of cattle thereon, and 
was the proprietor of a bank account which 
gave him an assured financial standing. 
Everybody respected him and_ everybody, 
who knew him, liked him. He was not a 
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bully. He was merely a light hearted, en- 
tirely fearless individual who took full advan- 
tage of his recreational opportunities and en- 
joyed to the uttermost the gaudy pleasures of 
the West. 

Thus, being the possessor of a reputation 
which he couldn’t afford to have besmirched 
by the comments of a mere town marshal, 
Clay Allison at an off-season, between the 
spring and the fall roundups, and when to 
do so was not going to interfere with either 
one of his regular Las Animas engagements, 
journeyed to Dodge City. With him went 
a dozen admirers, and from the two versions 
. of the affair which have come down to us it 
is clearly apparent that advance notice of the 
approach of this cavalcade was carried in by 
some one and delivered to Bat Masterson. 

At that time Dodge City’s business district 
consisted of one long street bordered on both 
sides by almost unbroken rows of saloons. 
Entering town from the West, Clay Allison 
began at the “first chance” and traveled the 
entire length of the thoroughfare, clear 
through to the “last chance”. He went out 
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of one saloon and into the next, missing none 
and-in every one inquiring most particularly 
for Bat Masterson. 

But Bat was nowhere to be found, and 
neither were any of his deputies. On that 
day, so far as Charlie Siringo could see, and 
Sirmgo was among those present, Dodge 
City was an unofficered town. From one end 
to the other its principal street belonged ex- 
clusively to Clay Allison. No man ap- 
peared wearing a star to say him nay, and 
no man was on hand to interfere with him in 
case he became violently exhilirated. 

But of course Siringo, who has written one 
of the versions, couldn’t see into the darkened 
interiors of every up-stairs room along the 
main street. Had he been able to do so he 
would have seen a sight in one of these rooms 
that would have stirred him either to much 
merriment, or much wrath—probably much 
wrath. 

Ife would have seen the great Masterson 
at least so says the Masterson press agent 
who wrote the other version—crouched down 
behind a window sill, stealthily peeping along 
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the barrel of a buffalo gun whose muzzle pro- 
truded through a small hole in the curtain. 
Yes, that was where Masterson was! Through 
a peephole in a curtain this valiant official, who 
had boldly told the world what he would do 
to Allison if Allison ever showed up, was 
keeping Allison covered—but at long range! 
Nowhere in the bellicose history of the south- 
west has any hero ever lived up more fully to 
the old precept about discretion being the bet- 
ter part of valor. According to Siringo Mas- 
terson lived up to it all day. All day, while 
Allison searched diligently for him in his ac- 
customed haunts, the brave officer sat in a 
room with the curtains drawn on himself and 
his whereabouts, and with a surreptitious bead 
drawn on the broad back of Mr. Allison when- 
ever the latter appeared on the street. 

When the day was done Mr. Clay Allison 
left Dodge City and thereafter no man was 
ever heard to speak lightly of him or his rep- 
utation. 

And now as a fade-away here is an ex- 
tract from an ancient, yellowing issue of the 
Kansas City Times. 
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“Clay Allison was a large cattle owner. He 
went on a drive to Kansas City, fell in love, 
married and took his wife to his ranch in the 
West. A child was born—a child whose face 
was as beautiful as that of an angel, but 
whose poor little body was horribly deformed. 
Allison loved this child with the great love 
of his passionate nature. In the babe’s 
twisted and misshapen form he read a mes- 
sage. God, he thought, had visited a curse 
upon him for his sins. He quit his wild ways. 
He drank no more. No man, after the birth 
of this child, ever fell before his deadly pistol. 
He devoted himself with absorbing energy 
to his business. He became rich. 'Ten thou- 
sand head of cattle bore his brand. A few 
years ago he was driving a heavy wagon from 
his ranch to town. The front wheels dropped 
suddenly into a deep rut and Allison was 
thrown to the ground. His neck was broken. 
The team jogged on into the distance and 
left him laying there, dead and alone upon 
the prairie.” 
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THE GUN-MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


N 1880 the old timers who lived in El Paso 
found themselves confronted by a situ- 
ation which rendered either the education or 
the importation of a new kind of a gun-man 
an imperative necessity. 

Until that year the few white men who 
lived in the little cluster of adobe houses, be- 
neath the shade of the cottonwoods that lined 
the bank of the Rio Grande, and who took 
their daily drinks at the bar in Ben Dowell’s 
saloon, were all of that hardy frontier type 
which could look joyously upon the killing 
of an Apache Indian as a thing in the nature 
of an unmixed blessing, or could gayly par- 
ticipate in the slaughter of a whole band of 
Mexican border bandits, but when it came to 
dealing with a new class of criminals with 
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which their little community was suddenly, 
not only invaded, but entirely inundated, they 
were at a loss as to how to proceed. 

What happened was that instead of one 
railroad building its way into the town and 
bringing with it a moderate and reasonable — 
amount of wholesome prosperity—which was 
a consummation that the old timers had been 
devoutly looking forward to for twenty years 
—four trunk lines which were to connect El 
Paso with both oceans began, all at the same 
time, to build feverishly in the direction of 
the Dowell Bar. And, in anticipation of the 
final completion of these four railroads, there 
appeared upon the scene a few legitimately 
disposed business men and a regular, small 
army of gun-toters, cut-throats, gamblers, 
dance hall proprietors and painted women 
whose openly vowed intention it was to mount 
themselves upon the crest of the onrushing 
wave of affluence and “get theirs” in any way 
they possibly could. 

The result of this sudden influx of indus- 
trious undesirables was that El Paso, which 
in 1879 had contained an incorruptible popu- 
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lation of only 23 Americans, was, by the mid- 
dle of 1880, transformed into a perfect Ge- 
henna which sheltered a population of 2300 
souls, ninety per cent of whose owners were 
vigorously devoting all of their energies to 
the pursuit of every known form of wicked- 
ness, devilment and debauchery. 

In one year this little border town, with 
the completion of its first railroad connection 
still twelve months in the future, had acquired 
about thirty new saloons, an equal number 
of up-to-date gambling houses, several very 
modern dance halls, and two variety theatres 
which were adequately and ornately equipped 
with numerous blondined, short-skirted beer 
slingers. 

Naturally, as the old, original, twenty- 
three pioneers, who looked upon themselves 
as the fathers and the founders of the town, 
gazed upon all this progress, and. contem- 
plated these modern improvements which 
were being introduced into their midst, they 
began to scratch their heads and say to one 
another: “Is this civilization?” 

But, no matter whether this new order of 
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things represented civilization or not, the old 
timers set out bravely to combat the difficulty 
and, as their first step in an effort to put an 
end to nightly murders and wholesale rob- 
bery and theft, they wished the job of City 
Marshall upon a man named Campbell; gave 
him a deputy in the person of one Bill John- 
son, who was already looked up to as the 
town’s most conscientious drunkard, and 
built a new jail in which this pair of officers 
were to lock up all who offended in any way 
against the peace and dignity of the commun- 
ity. 

The first thing that Campbell—who had 
represented himself to be a gun-man of ex- 
ceeding high excellence—did, after his induc- 
tion into office, was to “throw in” with the 
sporting element, give it all the police protec- 
tion that it needed, and at once the two streets 
of which El Paso boasted were turned into 
gaudy midways whereon, both by day and by 
night, men and women did just exactly as 
they damn well pleased. 

The new jail, which should have had its 
walls bulging out with criminals, stood un- 
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tenanted; killings, which were unwarranted, 
even in that free and easy border atmosphere, 
became more frequent than ever before and no 
man’s propery was safe, unless he stayed at 
home and stood guard over it with a gun. 

For about a month this happy state of af- 
fairs continued and then the City Fathers, 
who had been gradually losing their patience 
for some time, sent for Marshal Campbell 
and demanded an explanation. One was im- 
mediately forthcoming. Campbell said that 
he was being overworked; that he wasn’t get- 
ting enough money for the amount of labor 
he was putting into his job and, as no one 
could recall that he had ever put in any labor 
at all, he was promptly relieved of his badge 
and, as Johnson was always too drunk to be 
of any use whatever, the town was left en- 
tirely without police protection. 

The dismissal of Campbell was, of course, 
the signal for everyone to “liquor up” and 
indulge in as much unrestrained hilarity as 
possible. They all did it; the whole town, 
with the ex-marshal and his bosom friends, 
the Manning brothers, who owned the big- 
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gest saloons and gambling houses in the 
place, went on a fine spree which lasted for 
an entire week. It was a glorious week and, 
at the end of it, as a grand finale, and as a 
formal protest against the action of the City 
Fathers in dismissing their friend Campbell, 
the boys got together and shot up the town. 

El Paso had been shot up before, many 
times, but never in all of its history had the 
ceremony been gone through with in such a 
thorough and systematic manner as on that 
historic evening. 

On that night nearly every saloon and 
dance hall in the place was wrecked to a 
greater or a less degree, two or three Chinee 
restaurants were put entirely out of business; 
men were beaten up and held up; women 
were assaulted; good citizens were sent home 
on the run, and when day dawned upon the 
devastated community and people began to 
poke their noses out of their cyelone cellars, 
the wreckers sat back happily, thinking that 
now, surely, the City Fathers would have to 
send for Campbell and reinstate him in his 
job. 
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But the City Fathers did nothing of the 
kind. . Instead they sent for a detachment of 
Texas Rangers and when these hard boiled 
young men arrived in the village and pitched 
their camp in the center of the battle field 
everything suddenly became as quiet and 
peaceful as a Sunday School. 

The Rangers were men who couldn’t be 
trifled with but as they were Rangers they 
couldn’t stay long. It was their duty to patrol 
the frontier, not to police any of its towns; 
they were available for the period of an emer- 
gency alone, and hence the old timers were 
again faced with the problem of quickly find- 
ing some competent man to take Campbell’s 
place. 

Just at this point, and almost as if he had 
been rained down by providence in answer 
to their prayers, a stranger by the name of 
Dallas Stoudenmire, accompanied by his 
brother-in-law Doc Cummings, stepped out 
of a stage that came down from the North, 
called upon the City Fathers and asked that 
he be given the job as City Marshal. 

The newcomer was cross-examined at an 
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executive session and, either because his cre- 
dentials were found to be entirely satisfac- 
tory, or because he was the only applicant for 
the position, the badge of authority was 
pinned upon him and he was told to go to 
it. He went! 

Stoudenmire, who was a blond giant, over 
six feet tall and weighing more than two 
hundred pounds, was no sooner commissioned 
than he strapped on a couple of guns and 
went forth to have an interview with his use- 
less assistant, Bill Johnson. He found John- 
son easily, drunk as usual, in his favorite sal- 
oon, and roughly told him to hand over the 
keys to the jail. Johnson, who had never 
seen Stoudenmire before in his life and was 
therefore not familiar with his methods of pro- 
cedure, very foolishily refused to deliver, 
whereupon the new marshal grabbed his dep- 
uty by the collar and with no further argu- 
ment, turned him up side down and shook him 
till the keys dropped from his pocket to the 
floor. ‘This constituted Johnson’s dismissal 
from office and also made him a sworn enemy 
of Stoudenmire’s. 
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That night, for the first time since it had 
been built, the new jail sheltered quite a num- 
ber of the most hilarious citizens in the com- 
munity and then, the next day at noon, be- 
fore the Mannings, Jack Doyle and other 
members of the sporting group, had had time 
to recover from their surprise, and properly 
revenge themselves upon the new marshal for 
having locked up some of their best customers, 
he did something else. 

That morning, in a little adobe house on 
the main street, about a block from the Dow- 
ell Saloon, an inquest was being held over 
the bodies of two Mexican boys who had 
been found murdered on the outskirts of the 
town. A young German, named Kremp- 
kau, from the Mexican town on the other 
side of the Rio Grande, was acting as inter- 
preter at this legal proceeding and when the 
session adjourned, at twelve o’clock, and 
everybody went out on the street, this inter- 
preter and one, Johnnie Hale, who belonged 
to the Campbell-Manning faction, got into 
an argument. 

Hale accused Krempkau of having wil- 
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fully misinterpreted some of the testimony; 
Krempkau thereupon, as was proper, very 
promptly called Hale a liar and Hale, as was 
to have been expected from a man of his 
standing, in defense of his honor, jerked out 
his gun and shot Krempkau through the 
heart. Stoudenmire who had come quietly up 
and joined the crowd went immediately into 
action. It was fast and beautiful! With his 
first shot he killed a Mexican whose connec- 
tion with the incident has always been rather 
obscure; with his second he brought the turb- 
ulent and bellicose career of Johnnie Hale to 
a sudden end and then, turning squarely 
around in his tracks, he sent a bullet through 
the head of ex-marshal Campbell who had 
already drawn his gun and who would, prob- 
ably, in another second have killed Stouden- 
mire, 

This unprecedented display of pistol pro- 
ficiency, which demonstrated to the entire 
satisfaction of even the most critical that the 
new marshal was no amateur in the use of a 
45, made a deep impression upon everybody 
in the community. ‘The City Fathers patted 
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themselves on the back in high glee at the 
thought that such a man as Stoudenmire was 
with them, and not against them, in the mat- 
ter of a better and cleaner El Paso; the tough 
element got together in the back rooms of its 
saloons and consulted in whispers as to what 
they were going to do about it, while the new 
marshal, himself, went right on and calmly 
attended to business. He played no favor- 
ites with anybody; he kept his jail well filled 
with offenders; he crippled an occasional in- 
dividual who resisted arrest by judiciously 
shooting him in the foot, or some other non- 
vital spot; he beat numerous minor offenders 
over the head with his gun, and just when he 
was universally feared and his pre-eminence 
was at its height, his brother-in-law, Doc Cum- 
mings, was killed in a gun fight which took 
place in one of the saloons owned by the 
Manning brothers. The fracas, of course, 
had been planned to take place at a time when 
Stoudenmire could not be there to take part 
in the fray, and so all that he could do about 
it was to see that Jim Manning, who gave 
himself up, was brought to a speedy trial. 
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Manning was acquitted on a plea of self de- 
fense, and thereafter the feeling of enmity 
between Stoudenmire and the Manning 
brothers, supported by all of the sports of the 
town, was more bitter than ever. 
Everybody knew that it was only a ques- 
tion of time until the Mannings and Stouden- 
mire would shoot it out, and as some members 
of the sporting group, who were not sports, 
were fearful of the result, they set themselves 
to the task of arranging for an assassination. 
In order to carry out this charitable de- 
sign against the life of the marshal the ani- 
mosity of the former deputy, Bill Johnson 
was made use of. This insatiable drunkard 
was taken into the wine room of a saloon, 
filled with whiskey, and when he was suffi- 
ciently stimulated to render such a thing pos- 
sible, his pride and his family honor were ap- 
pealed to, He was told that it was his duty, 
as a man and a gentleman, to go forth and 
slay the marshal because in that way, and in 
no other, could he remove from the field azure 
of his escutcheon the bar sinister which Stou- 
denmire had placed thereon when he had 
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seized him by the collar, turned him upside 
down and shaken him like a rat. 

Urged to the deed, by men who promised 
to protect him against prosecution—but who 
judiciously refrained from saying anything 
about protecting him against Stoudenmire— 
the inebriate armed himself with a double- 
barreled shot-gun, loaded with buck-shot, and 
went out to ambush his enemy. 

For the purpose of the assassination John- 
son placed himself behind a pile of bricks, at 
the intersection of the two main streets, while 
his friends and advisers, who wanted to see 
the job well done, secreted themselves in some 
brush on the opposite side of the road. 

Before Johnson had gone into ambush, at 
about nine at night, it had been ascertained 
that Stoudenmire was down at the Acme 
Saloon, about two blocks away, but as it was 
certain that he would soon make his round 
of the town the plotters knew that it would 
not be long until he passed Johnson’s hiding 
place. They were not disappointed. Within 
thirty minutes Stoudenmire came unsuspect- 
ingly down the street and when he was within 
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twenty feet of Johnson that worthy rose up 
from behind his pile of bricks and, discharg- 
ing both barrels of his gun point blank at the 
marshal, missed him entirely. Seeing that 
their plans were about to miscarry the crowd 
across the road opened fire from the brush but 
Stoudenmire didn’t lose his head for a second 
or give an inch. Pulling out a pistol he first 
put four or five bullets through the body of 
his assailant, Johnson, who was quietly buried 
the next morning, and then, although he was 
already wounded in the foot and was still be- 
ing copiously shot at, he drew another gun 
and rushing through the dark, charged the 
men in the brush and put them all to flight. 

From this time on Dallas Stoudenmire was 
the undisputed war-lord of the city of El 
Paso. 

His very presence on the street was a guar- 
antee of good behavior for everybody and, 
whether they liked it or not, for more than a 
year he made the toughest element in the 
hardest town in the Southwest eat out of his 
hand. His word was law and the people 
knew it. At first he was feared only by those 
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who were opposed to him but later on, owing 
to the fact that he took to heavy drinking 
and developed an over-bearing, bullying at- 
titude towards his friends, as well as his foes, 
he became feared by everybody and was asked 
to resign. He did so, after first angrily as- 
suring the City Fathers that he could “strad- 
dle the whole bunch” if he wanted to, and 
also offering to then and there fight a pistol 
duel with a prominent citizen named W. W. 
Mills, who had been very outspoken in his 
criticism of the marshal’s conduct. Mulls 
wisely refused the honor of the combat and 
Stoudenmire, throwing his badge down on the 
table, walked out of the room as a private 
citizen. 

Within a short time, however, Stoudenmire 
received an appointment as a deputy United 
States Marshal and thereafter, with a star 
once more pinned on his coat, he again as- 
sumed the ascendency of the streets and be- 
came. a colorful and frequent participant in 
gun-plays and shooting affrays. His big 
one however was yet to come. 'The old quar- 
rel which had arisen between Stoudenmire 
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and the four Manning brothers, because of 
the killing of Campbell on the one side, and 
the slaying of Doc Cummings on the other, 
had never been patched up, and that it would 
some day end in a free-for-all massacre 
was the general opinion of everybody in El 
Paso. 

The end came suddenly and was brought 
on by Stoudenmire himself. One day, when 
drinking with some friends he said, suddenly 
and without any previous warning of his in- 
tention: “Boys, let’s go over and see the 
Manning crowd and either square this thing 
or shoot it out.”” ‘The men with the ex-mar- 
shal agreed to accompany him and in a body 
they went over to one of the Mannings’ saloons 
to talk over a settlement of the trouble. Ap- 
parently, at that conference everything was 
peaceably arranged and as no difficulty was 
anticipated Stoudenmire’s friends left him 
alone with Dr. Manning, the oldest of the 
four boys who owned the saloons and gamb- 
ling houses. 

Between these two men there was a marked 
contrast. Stoudenmire was huge, over-bear- 
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ing and ill-tempered; Dr. Manning was small, 
quiet and dignified. After their friends left 
them these two went down to Ben Dowell’s 
saloon to seal the newly made pact of friend- 
ship with a drink taken on neutral ground, 
and while they were standing at the bar some 
remark dropped by Dr. Manning angered 
Stoudenmire who reached for his gun. As the 
ex-marshal was very drunk he was slow on 
the draw and the little Doctor, seeing Stoud- 
enmire’s hand move to his hip, pulled his own 
pistol and fired first. This bullet struck 
against a thick bundle of letters in Stounden- 
mire’s pocket, over his heart, which it failed 
to penetrate, and before the Doctor could fire 
again Stoudenmire had shot him through the 
hand. Dropping his pistol to the floor Doctor 
Manning closed in on his big adversary, grap- 
pled at his throat, and the two fought their 
way out on the sidewalk. Just as the strug- 
gling pair came through the saloon door Jim 
Manning ran out of an adjoining gambling 
house, and taking instant note of the situation 
drew his pistol and fired twice at Stouden- 
mire. The first shot missed but the second was 
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effective, hitting Stoudenmire in the head and 
killing him instantly. 

In this manner Dallas Stoudenmire, one of 
the most notorious and picturesque characters 
of the early Southwest passed out of the his- 
tory of E] Paso. 
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PART I 


HEN he was only fifteen, just at an 
age when he could have been of con- 
siderable help to his father, who was a strug- 
gling Methodist minister with a large family, 
young John Wesley Hardin of Polk County, 
Tex., adopted his own course of life and 
started upon his career. He became a pro- 
fessional criminal and a perpetual fugitive 
from justice. 

Following a fist fight which he had with a 
Negro boy named Mage—which fist fight, 
by the way, is the only encounter of the kind 
to mar an otherwise perfect record of excep- 
tionally good gun play—young Hardin went 
home and equipped himself with a .41 caliber 
cap-and-ball pistol. Soon afterwards he met 
Mage at a lonely crossroads and filed notch 
No. 1 on the butt of his weapon. 
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At the suggestion of his father John Wes- 
ley then moved to’an adjoining county to 
live with some relatives. Within a week or 
two, hearing that some officers were looking 
for him, he went in search of them, ambushed 
them—two white men and a Negro—in a creek 
bed, and killed the white men. The Negro 
fled. So did Hardin. 

This time the precocious young bandit 
found refuge with other relatives in Hill 
County and, as there was now no doubt at all 
in his mind as to what his future course in life 
would have to be, he set himself diligently 
to the task of attaining perfection in the re- 
quirements of his profession. He practiced 
daily in the rapid manipulation of all kinds of 
firearms, and also—probably so that he might 
be properly equipped with any number of 
good reasons for starting a fight in case one 
did not arise naturally—he learned to drink 
whiskey by the dipperful, mastered the intri- 
cacies of poker, seven-up, monte and faro 
bank, and attended and bet on every horse 
race that was pulled off anywhere in his 
vicinity. 
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During this period of his education the 
young hero’s ostensible business ‘was that of a 
trader in cotton and hides, but his real oc- 
cupation—the one to which he devoted most 
of his attention—was gambling, out of which, 
on one occasion, he learned a lesson that he 
profited by for the rest of his life. 
~ One afternoon, following a horse race at 
which he had made some money and a poker 
game in which he had taken quite a sum away 
from a man twice his age, the youngster from 
Polk County was roundly abused by the older 
man, who threatened to turn him over his 
knee, spank him and send him home. Instant- 
ly he jumped to his feet, pulled two pistols 
from somewhere—he was always a two-gun 
man—covered the bystanders with one and 
his abuser with the other, and said: 

“Come on with the spanking and don’t let 
my age stand in the way of any of your good 
intentions. And don’t any of the rest of you 
fellows move either. I'll kill the first man 
that makes a break because I’m going to tell 
this fellow what I think of him.” 

Hardin did tell him. He told this man, 
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who was regarded as one of the worst men in 
the county, exactly where he and all of his 
ancestry stood in his estimation; and then as 
he rode unharmed away from the race course, 
with his pockets full of easily garnered wealth, 
the light of a great truth burst full upon him. 
The six-shooter was the great leveler! With 
two of those weapons in his possession any 
boy who was willing and able to use them 
was the equal of any man, anywhere and at 
any time. And with that thought in his mind 
he had, before morning, got himself into an- 
other poker game, made another considerable 
winning and killed an opposing player. 

At daylight he was on the road with a mob 
after him. Forty-eight hours later he was 
surrounded and captured in a cotton pen. His 
captors, still thinking him a mere lad, were 
careless in their watch over him, and when he 
made a break for liberty he was successful 
in getting away. After hiding for a few days 
he turned toward Brenham, where he intended 
to stop with an uncle, but being diverted by 
news of a circus which was showing at Horn 
Hill, he went there instead. 
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At the circus grounds he became involved 
in an argument with a canvasback who threat- 
ened to punch his nose but didn’t do it. Hard- 
in killed this man and got safely away because 
the sympathy of the crowd was apparently 
with him. ‘Then, only a few days later, at a 
place called Kosse, he killed another man in 
a quarrel over a girl. 

Naturally these performances, which were 
unusual even in Texas, caused Hardin to be- 
come a badly wanted individual in many lo- 
calities. Nevertheless, in less than a month 
the young man made a spectacular appearance 
in Brenham where he won the support and 
protection of the gambling and fighting group 
by “standing up” a bunch of them and calm- 
ly announcing who and what he was. 

After this, for almost a year, Hardin went 
on his way unmolested. He gambled at many 
places, traded in hides and cattle, and finally, 
in 1870, having got together considerable mon- 
ey, he decided that he would go to Shreveport, 
La. 

He started for Shreveport but never arriv- 
ed. At Longview he was arrested for a crime 
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which he had never committed. It was a case 
of mistaken identity, but as Hardin didn’t 
dare disclose his own in order to gain an ac- 
quittal he allowed himself to be convicted and 
was sentenced to serve a term in jail at a dis- 
tant town. 

Tied to the back of a small pony and guard- 
ed by two men, Hardin set out on the ride 
to prison. It was a long trip, one that would 
take four or five days. But Hardin was happy 
because he knew that long before it was over 
he would be a free man again, for securely 
tied beneath his left arm was a .45 caliber pis- 
tol that he had been able to buy from a dep- 
uty at Longview. On the second night out 
he killed both of his guards and rode away 
into a new life. 

Weeks later the bodies of the two men were 
found by the roadside, but the lad who had 
murdered them had gone west. Riding hard, 
John Wesley went down into Gonzales Coun- 
ty, joined some unregenerate cousins of his by 
the name of Clements and recounted to them 
the tale of his prowess. When he was told 
by his relatives that he would be immune from 
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arrest in Kansas he decided to join one of 
the trail drives and go to Abilene. 

Those were the wild days of the cow busi- 
ness in Texas. Abilene was the Mecca to- 
ward which the thoughts of all regular, red- 
blooded, he-men constantly turned, and John 
Wesley Hardin, not yet twenty but with an 
enviable record already behind him, was well 
qualified to participate in the excitement of 
the life and became a veritable leader in its hi- 
larious and dangerous activities. 

Hardin was hired as a “boss herder’ by the 
firm of Carrol & Johnson to take a bunch of 
1,200 head over the trail, and just as soon as 
the cows could be gathered the outfit took the 
road, It was a long drive—sixty to ninety 
days; but as Hardin and his men eased their 
cattle along the road during the day and sang 
to them during the night they were constantly 
stimulated by the gaudy picture that was al- 
ways before their minds of the wine and 
women and gambling houses and dance halls 
and fights at the market place. Men were 
rough and tough when they started on these 
drives, but as the days and weeks wore on 
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they grew rougher and tougher in anticipation 
of the spree that would be theirs just as soon 
as they hit the town. And so it was that each 
outfit when it entered Abilene generally did 
so banded together, like a small army, for its 
own protection. Hardin’s crowd was no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

At a place known as the Newton prairies, 
about a week out from Abilene, Hardin’s herd, 
which he was driving slowly, was trailing along 
directly ahead of a herd in charge of a gang 
of Mexicans who kept crowding so closely 
that the cattle frequently became mixed. As 
this mixing occasioned a good deal of extra 
work for Hardin’s men, who had to “cut out” 
and turn back the Mexican stock, our young 
desperado finally lost all patience and drove 
the offending herd clear off the trail. 

This led to a preliminary skirmish, during 
which Hardin had his hat shot off and the 
Mexican boss received a slight wound in the 
thigh. After a truce of an hour or two—spent 
by both sides in getting ready for battle— 
the real clash came. It was brought on by the 
Mexicans who, twelve or fourteen in number, 
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divided into two parties and charged from 
different directions. 

Hardin had only four or five supporters, 
and, seeing that there was only one thing to do, 
he acted promptly. As his men were better 
mounted than the Mexicans he launched a 
counter charge against the attackers headed 
by the Mexican boss herder, and rode straight 
into them, shooting as he went. When the 
smoke of this encounter had cleared away four 
Mexicans, including the boss, were dead. 

Turning about in their tracks, Hardin and 
his men wheeled and went after the other 
Mexicans, who immediately took to flight. 
Overtaking the fugitives, Hardin captured 
two of them, whom he left in charge of one 
of his herders, while he went on after the rest. 
Failing to overtake these men, who joined 
their stampeded cattle, Hardin returned to 
his captives. The following excerpt from his 
own manuscript sufficiently describes what 
followed: 

“We had good interpreters, and just when 
we thought we had the matter settled up the 
two Mexicans, believing they had the drop on 
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me, pulled their pistols and both fired point~ 
blank at me. I don’t know how they missed 
me. In an instant I fired first at one and then 
the other. The first I shot through the heart, 
and he dropped dead. The second I shot 
through the lungs, and Jim (Clements) shot 
him also. He fell off his horse, and I was 
going to shoot him again when he begged and 
held up both hands. JI couldn’t shoot a man, 
not even a treacherous Mexican, begging and 
down. Besides I knew he would die anyway. 
In comparing notes after this fight we agreed 
that I had killed five out of the six dead 
Mexicans.” 

Naturally when word of Hardin’s latest 
achievement reached Wild Bill Hickok, who 
was then the blood-stained marshal of Abilene, 
it whetted keenly his desire to make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of so precocious a youth. 
On the night of Hardin’s arrival in Abilene 
that desire was gratified. (he two were in- 
troduced to each other by George Johnson, 
one of Hardin’s employers. After they had 
had several glasses of wine together Wild Bill 
produced a proclamation from the governor of 
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Texas in which a reward was offered for the 
arrest of Hardin and said: 

“Young man, I am favorably impressed 
with you, but don’t let Ben Thompson in- 
fluence you. You are in enough trouble now, 
and I won’t do anything about this. If I can 
do you a favor I will.” 

Hardin expressed himself as charmed with 
Wild Bill’s liberal views, and that night the 
two parted as friends. 

The next night, however, was a little dif- 
ferent. Hardin and one of his men paid a 
visit to a notorious sporting house and, as was 
to have been expected of hardy men who had 
been thirsty and celibate for three months, 
they put on a party which called for the im- 
mediate interference of one of Wild Bill’s 
deputies. But the deputy didn’t get anywhere 
at all in the altercation that he had with 
Hardin. Before he had even begun to realize 
that he was trying to arrest somebody that 
worthy found himself marching down the 
street with the muzzle of Hardin’s gun stick- 
ing into the small of his back; and when the 
two parted company at the corner Hardin 
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told the deputy to convey his compliments 
to the “boss” and tell him to come down and 
receive similar treatment. 7 

Wild Bill didn’t accept the invitation that 
evening; but he was on hand the evening 
following when Hardin started a celebration 
in a saloon. 

Just after he had emitted a series of war 
whoops the young man heard a voice behind 
him say: 

“What are you howling about, and what 
are you doing with those pistols?” 

Hardin turned and faced Wild Bill. “I’m 
taking in the town,” he said. 

Wild Bull pulled his pistol and replied: 
“Take off those guns. I arrest you.” 

“All right, here they are,” answered Hard- 
in as he drew his two pistols and held them 
out, butt foremost, to the marshal. When that 
gentleman, however, reached out to take them 
something astonishing happened. Both guns 
spun through the air and before Wild Bill 
could take a step backward to recover himself 
he was looking into the muzzle of one, the 
muzzle of the other was sticking in his stomach 
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and a boy of nineteen was telling him to lower 
his pistol. He lowered it, and then the pair 
of antagonists adjourned to a private wine- 
room, where they came to an understanding 
the most interesting feature of which was that 
Hardin should continue to be immune from 
arrest for his Texas crimes as long as he re- 
mained in Abilene. 

As this immunity, however, did not extend 
itself to cover any local crimes which his jovial 
nature might tempt him to commit, Hardin 
was forced to flee the town a few days later 
and take refuge in his cow camp on the North 
Cottonwood, there to wait and see what the 
results of his having killed a man in a drunken 
quarrel in a restaurant were going to be. 

Developments in the case were slow in com- 
ing, but while he was waiting a Mexican 
herder named Bidefio killed a prominent 
white man, Billy Coran, and Hardin at the 
behest of a number of cattlemen, took the 
trail of the murderer, who had headed south. 

After four days, by riding day and night 
and picking up horses where he could find 
them, Hardin finally overtook Bidefio in a 
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small settlement on the Newton prairie, close 
to the scene of his former massacre. Locat- 
ing his man in a restaurant Hardin entered 
and demanded his surrender. In reply Bidefio 
reached for his gun, but before his hand had 
even touched the butt of it Hardin had put a 
bullet through his head. 

Feeling that by having killed Bidefio he 
had earned clemency for himself for the mur- 
der he had committed Hardin rode boldly 
back into Abilene “fearing nobody but God.” 
And apparently he was correct, because when 
he reported his success a grateful populace 
made him a present of a purse of $1,000. 

Soon after this Hardin was joined in Abil- 
ene by his two cousins, Gyp and Manning 
Clements, from Gonzales County, Tex. Man- 
ning confided to his illustrious cousin that he 
was in Abilene looking for protection because 
he had just the day before killed two brothers, 
Joe and Dolph Shannon, and he was afraid 
he would be arrested. 

Telling Manning not to worry, because 
he would fix it all right with the marshal, 
Hardin sent word to Wild Bill regarding his 
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wishes in the matter. ‘This being done, the re- 
united cousins settled themselves down to a 
renewal of their festivities. But they were 
soon interrupted by the unexpected appear- 
ance on the scene of Wild Bill himself, who 
came with a warrant for the arrest of Cle- 
ments. 

In reply to Hardin’s demand as to why 
he had disregarded his message Wild Bill’s 
answer was, “I didn’t get any.” An investi- 
gation disclosed that this was the truth—the 
messenger had got drunk on the way. So, 
out of simple justice to Wild Bill, Hardin 
and the Clements boys were willing to admit 
that it was his duty to lock up the culprit. 
But it was agreed that promptly at midnight 
Wild Bill was to turn his keys over to Hardin 
who would let his cousin out. With this un- 
derstanding, Clements was put in the cala- 
boose, but Hardin coppered the play by get- 
ting together a band of fifty Texas cowmen 
who were to stand by ready to shoot up the 
jail in case the marshal failed to deliver the 
keys. 

The precaution was unnecessary. Prompt- 
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ly on the stroke of twelve Clements was lib- 
erated and at once left Abilene. But Hard- 
in’s action in organizing his rescue squad was 
so highly displeasing to Wild Bill that, ac- 
cording to Hardin’s version of the story, he 
began to plot to kill him. 

The following night, according to Hardin, 
a number of Wild Bill’s friends got him a 
good deal drunker than usual, so that when 
he went to his room he went to sleep very 
quickly. Before he got into a sound slumber, 
however, someone entered the room and Hard- 
in awoke. The intruder had a long dirk in 
his hand, and the young Texan, pulling a 
pistol from beneath his pillow, began to fire. 
The man ran from the room. Hardin, in pur- 
suit, emptied his pistol at him, dropping him 
at the foot of the stairway; but when he re- 
turned to his room he found that the fellow 
had got away with his trousers, to which were 
attached his cartridge belt and his other gun. 
His remaining pistol was empty and, being 
thus unarmed, he was afraid to remain longer 
in the hotel. 

Looking out of a window, Hardin saw Wild 
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Bill and three other men get out of a hack, 
and feeling sure now that he was the victim 
of a conspiracy he determined to defeat it. 
Clad only in his underclothes, he jumped out 
of the window, landed on top of the hack and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

Using his empty gun as a persuader, Har- 
din next commandeered a horse from a pass- 
ing cowboy and headed south. When dawn 
came he was still riding, but he was being pur- 
sued. Having a lead, though, of about four 
miles, he was not worried. His cow camp, 
with a cook in charge, was about twenty-five 
miles distant, and he turned in that direction. 
Arriving at this haven, some time in advance 
of his pursuers, he posted the astounded cook 
as to the part he was to play and then, arming 
himself with a rifle, he concealed himself in the 
brush near by. 

When the three officers arrived and inquired 
for Hardin the cook said, “He’s gone on 
through the brush; rest yourselves and have 
something to eat.” Being hungry, the men 
accepted the invitation. While they were 
eating Hardin emerged from his hiding place 
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with his rifle leveled. “Hands up or Ill 
shoot!’ he commanded. 

The hands went up, and then, after the 
cook had disarmed the guests, Hardin told 
them to finish their meal. At the conclusion 
of the repast Hardin, in a spirit of jocular 
retaliation, forced the trio to take off their 
trousers and their boots and leave them with 
him. 

A few days later Hardin was joined in his 
camp in the Cottonwood by Gyp Clements, 
and on July 11, 1871, following the same 
trail that Manning Clements had taken a 
week before, the pair started back to Texas 
where Hardin was to resume operation on a 
much larger scale than before. 
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N 1871, when John Wesley Hardin reap- 
peared in Gonzales County, Texas, after 
having written his name in large letters of six 
shooter smoke across the sky-line in the vicin- 
ity of Abilene, Kansas, he found a condition 
existing which was greatly to his liking. 
The whole county, in fact the whole of two 
counties, Gonzales and De Witt, was divided 
into factions; everybody was in a happy state 
of belligerent turmoil and uncertainty, and 
Hardin’s arrival, therefore, was welcomed by 
all of the most lawless with glad shouts of 
acclaim and approval. Here was a young 
man, and they all knew it, who would soon 
rid the neighborhood of all such embarrassing 
obstacles as peace officers, vigilance commit- 
tees and posses comitatus. 
Hardin looked the field over, saw what was 
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needful and made a good beginning. Within 
a very few days after his return, and making 
use of the same “double roll” on his guns, with 
which he had been able to subdue Wild Bill 
up in Abilene, the young bandit killed an of- 
ficer who had already gotten the drop on him, 
but ‘was so indiscreet as to tell him to “hand 
over his pistols; caused two other officers 
who were standing by to beat a disorderly re- 
treat and immediately thereafter placing him- 
self at the head of a band of 25 good men, and 
true, he announced to the world that he was 
ready to defy all constituted authority. 

This organization functioned well and, of 
course, as long as Hardin remained within its 
territorial jurisdiction and kept himself, so to 
speak, beneath the protecting shadow of his 
friends’ six-shooters, he was unmolested. 

In the latter part of September, though, 
when he had only been back for two months, 
he grew restless at imposed inaction and sud- 
denly made up his mind that he would go to 
Bonham where he could visit relatives and 
pick up some easy money at poker and horse 
racing. 
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Word that he had left Gonzales County 
was immediately sent to Austin by some of 
Hardin’s well wishers, and the Governor of 
Texas, all of whose previous proclamations 
in regard to the young man had been entirely 
disregarded, at once sent out a special detach- 
ment of negro troops to either capture or kill 
him. Being warned by some of his admirers, 
of which he must have had a large number, 
that these officers were on his trail, Hardin, 
following his usual custom, did an about face 
and instead of running away from the fight 
he ran into it. He met the posse when the 
members of it were least prepared to greet 
him, and before they could realize that the 
man they were after was in their midst he had 
killed three of the party and ridden hurriedly 
away. 

After this escapade (because trying to ar- 
rest him seems to have been an undertaking 
that was attended with some personal risk) 
Hardin was allowed to visit with his parents, 
undisturbed, until after Christmas and then, 
on his way back to Gonzales County he fol- 
lowed a circuitous route and openly passed 
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through such places as Waco, Austin, George- 
town, Belton and Dallas. 

Soon after this return to Gonzales County 
Hardin was married to Miss Jane Bowen and 
prepared himself to settle down to a life of do- 
mestic bliss. Two months of regular matri- 
mony though, must have been as much as he 
could endure, because at the end of that time 
we find him once more on the road in search of 
adventure. 

Hearing that there was good profit to be 
made from the sale of horses in Louisiana Har- 
din gathered a large bunch and started to drive 
them across to that state. But he never ar- 
rived. The attractions offered by several im- 
promptu race meetings, and numerous gamb- 
ling opportunities, proved too much for his 
good commercial intentions and so, after hav- 
ing made several previous, profitable pauses, 
he stopped over for a longer one at a place 
called Hemphill, which seems to have been 
quite a town, and proceeded to go on a regu- 
lar spree. It was a good one. 

During two altercations, one of which arose 
over cards and the other over horses, he wound- 
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ed one man, killed another and then, with an 
angry populace in his wake he was forced to 
flee. He went into hiding with friends in the 
vicinity, had an associate dispose of his horses 
and with about $2000.00 in gold in his money 
belt he set out for home. Again he failed to 
reach his destination. 

In the little settlement of Trinity City, in 
the John Cates saloon, following his usual cus- 
tom, he got into a violent quarrel. This time 
it was over a game of ten pins and in the 
mélée which followed Hardin received the first 
wound of his career. It was a severe one, ad- 
ministered with a charge of buck-shot in the 
back, by a man named Sublett, but where most 
men would have died Hardin didn’t. He 
was picked up by his friends, rushed to a place 
of concealment out in the country and then, 
for several weeks, he played hide and seek 
with the officers by being moved from one 
place to another. 

Finally, when it became apparent that he 
must have surgical attention he gave himself 
up and was taken, as a prisoner to the jail 
in Austin. After recuperating in Austin for 
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two months Hardin was transported, heav- 
ly ironed, to Gonzales County where, accord- 
ing to legal presumption, he would have to be 
tried for some few of his numerous crimes. No 
decision on the part of the authorities could 
have been more pleasing to the young out- 
law than this one. Within an hour after he 
had been placed in the Gonzales County lock- 
up he was visited by a friendly blacksmith 
who removed his leg irons and hand cuffs, and 
then, about a week later—his friends having 
supplied him with a proper kit of tools—he 
sawed his way out of jail and escaped. 
Accompanied by Gyp and Manning Clem- 
ents, and other friends, he rode home to his 
loving wife and there, unmolested by any one 
he was nursed back to such complete health 
that in January 1873 he began life over again 
by going into the cattle business once more. 
But in the meantime, during the months 
that Hardin had been either away or inactive, 
conditions in his two counties had gotten sadly 
out of gear, and the free and unlimited prac- 
tice of lawlessness had become seriously hamp- 
ered by the activities of the law abiding ele- 
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ment which had organized itself into Vigi- 
lance Committees whose business it was to 
“String ’em up” with as little fuss and cere- 
mony as possible. 

The work of these committees was severe- 
ly handicapped, however, by the fact that if 
they had properly carried out their work they 
would have had to lynch about fifty per cent 
of the grown males in both counties. In other 
words the lawless element was just as strong 
as its opposition, and as its members were more 
closely bonded together, and were much more 
determined in their course, the forces of right- 
eousness found it very expedient, from time 
to time, to try to make overtures. 

In the course of these diplomatic exchanges 
Hardin, whose record was far more brilliant 
than that of any other law breaker in Texas 
at that time, was several times approached 
and offered immunity and protection if he 
and some of his friends would “throw in” with 
the Vigilantes and help to calm down the 
country-side. 

These offers, however, which were made, ac- 
cording to Hardin, at prearranged meetings 
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were invariably turned down by him and his 
followers on the ground that “mob rule” was 
the basis of the action of the Committees, and 
that they were opposed to any such “lawless” 
methods of procedure. What these men 
wanted, and they so stated, if they had to be 
hung at all, was to be hung legally and by due 
process of law. If it couldn’t be done in that 
way then they wouldn’t have it at any price. 
And they didn’t. 

Digressing only once from his clear path 
of duty: the extermination of officers of the 
law,—which digression was in the nature of 
the unadorned and uninteresting murder of 
aman named J. B. Morgan—John Wesley 
Hardin went steadily forward. 

About the middle of May 1873, at the head 
of a party which comprised among its mem- 
bers Jim, Tom and Scrap Taylor, Gyp and 
Manning Clements and George Tenille, Har- 
din met a band of the Vigilantes and in the 
battle that ensued two of the leaders of the 
latter group, Jim Cox and Jake Christian 
were killed. 

A. week later, in protecting his friend Jim 
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Taylor from arrest, Hardin killed Jack 
Helms, sheriff of Wilson County and, in his 
own words, he tells the following story of that 
particular murder. 

“T looked around and saw Jack Helms ad- 
vancing on Jim Taylor with a large knife in 
his hand. Some one hollered ‘Shoot the d—n 
scoundrel.’ It seemed to me that Helms was 
the scoundrel and so I grabbed my shot gun 
and fired at him as he was closing with Jim 
Taylor. 

“All this happened in the midst of Helms’ 
own friends and advisers who stood by utterly 
amazed. The news soon spread that I had 
killed Jack Helms and I received many letters 
of thanks from the widows of the men whom he 
had cruelly put to death. Many of the best 
citizens of Gonzales and DeWitt counties 
patted me on the back and told me that was 
the best act of my life.” 

Following the commission of this murder, 
except for engaging in three or four trivial, 
non-fatal gun battles, and participating in 
a plot, along with the Taylor brothers, which 
culminated in the assassination of Bill Sut- 
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ton and Babe Slaughter, rival cow-men, Har- 
din remained practically inactive for some 
time. He traded in cattle, went with his wife 
on a visit to his “folks” and finally on May 
26th, 1874 he showed up at Comanche to at- 
tend a widely advertised race meeting. 

There was a big crowd present at these 
races and Hardin, as usual, seems to have 
played in great luck. He won about $3000.00 
in cash, fifty head of cattle and fifteen saddle 
horses and, in celebration of his good fortune, 
he and his friends started out to take in the 
saloons. They went from one drinking place 
to another, whooping it up and carousing on 
the way, and when Hardin was warned, in one 
of these resorts, that Charlie Webb, a deputy 
from De Witt County, was in town with fif- 
teen men for the purpose of arresting him, he 
laughed it off as a joke. 

But it was no joke. Webb was in town for 
that purpose and, just a few minutes after he 
had received the warning, Hardin met the 
deputy at the doorway of a saloon. When the 
shock of the collision was over Webb was dead. 
and Hardin had an ugly wound in his side 
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which impeded his movements considerably 
but did not prevent him from moving rapidly 
enough to make his escape from the hands 
of a mob which had been hurriedly organized 
to lynch him. 

Hardin got away, but his brother Joe and 
four other men, who had been with John Wes- 
ley on his carousing tour, were not so fortu- 
nate. Failing to get the man they really want- 
ed the mob took these five men and either 
“strung ’em up” or killed them without benefit 
of clergy which action seems to have definitely 
turned the tide of the war in favor of the bet- 
ter element. 

From that time on, Hardin, who had made 
the fatal mistake of killing a man who was 
actually popular, became a real fugitive from 
justice. He could no longer find protection 
nearly anywhere he went and so, after dodg- 
ing strenuously back and forth over a large 
part of the immense domain of the state of 
Texas, he gave it up, and sending for his wife 
to join him he migrated to Gainesville, La., 
where he went into the saloon business under 
the name of Swain. 
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For two years, by carefully restricting his 
correspondence to people whom he could de- 
pend upon, Hardin was able to conceal his 
whereabouts from the Texas authorities who 
were vigorously on the lookout for any trace 
of him. 

But finally, in 1877, after having worked 
on the case for a year and half a detective 
named Jack Duncan learned of Hardin’s alias 
and abiding place through the interception of 
a letter addressed to his father-in-law, and at 
once, after arranging for extradition papers 
with the Texas Governor, this detective and 
Ranger Captain Armstrong set out to cap- 
ture the notorious bandit. 

On Aug. 23d, 1877, this pair arrested Har- 
din on a train at Pensacola, Fla., and, al- 
though he put up a desperate fight they fin- 
ally overcame him, put him in irons and 
rushed him back to Texas. 

Hardin’s passage across Texas was some- 
thing in the nature of a triumph. At every 
town his train went through it was held up 
by regular mobs of howling well-wishers and 
sympathizers, and thereafter, during his con- 
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finement in the jail at Austin, prior to his 
trial, he was the recipient of hundreds of let- 
ters of encouragement. 

Hardin was tried in the town of Comanche, 
where he had committed the crime, for the 
killing of Deputy Sheriff Charlie Webb, was 
found guilty and sentenced to 25 years con- 
finement in the penitentiary. All of Hardin’s 
other murders, and at that time he had 27 
notches on the butt of his revolver, except one, 
the killing of J. D. Morgan in DeWitt Coun- 
ty, were overlooked and so he was let off with 
a punishment which called upon him to serve 
less than a year apiece for each of his victims. 
For the killing of Morgan, to which he plead 
“Guilty” he was given two years which ran 
concurrently with the longer sentence. 

When he first went to the penitentiary Har- 
din was a bad prisoner. The words “at hard 
labor’ meant nothing to him and so he not 
only refused to work, but also on several oc- 
casions, was a ring-leader in attempted es- 
capes. These open breaches of prison eti- 
quette naturally led to heated arguments 
between Hardin and the wardens and each 
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time it was Hardin who bore the brunt of 
them. He bore it bare to the waist, while a 
husky attendant laid it on relentlessly, to the 
limit of 39 strokes, with the cat-o-nine-tails, 
and once even, so the story goes he was put 
in the “tank.” 

This “tank” was a humane contrivance 
about eight feet deep and six in diameter 
which was equipped, on the inside with a pump 
with which it could be emptied, and an inlet 
hole with which it could be filled. When any 
unruly convict was placed therein, chained to 
the pump and the water turned on the an- 
swer was entirely simple. It was either 
“pump or drown.” 

When Hardin was put in the “tank” he re- 
fused to pump. He stood stolidly, chained to 
the pump, with the handle invitingly within 
his reach, and watched the water rise up 
around him. It passed his knees, his waist, 
his chest, his neck and then it covered him 
completely but— he didn’t pump. Bubbles 
came to the surface and when he was finally 
extricated and resuscitated over a barrel he 
found that he had won a victory. After this 
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he was always kept at some kind of light em- 
ployment, one at which he seems to have had 
much leisure time, because during the rest of 
the fifteen years that he was an inmate of 
the pen he reports that he devoted many 
hours each day to the study of law and the- 
ology. 

On Feb. 17, 1894, Hardin was released 
from prison, and on March 16th of the same 
year, through an act of clemency of the Gov- 
ernor of Texas, he was restored to the full 
rights of citizenship. 

During Hardin’s fifteen years in prison his 
home community had changed greatly. His 
wife had died; his old time friends and cronies 
had all, either been killed or hung, or had 
moved away for their health, and a law abiding 
spirit prevailed that made it impossible for 
the reformed convict to rapidly build up a law 
practice in Gonzales County. He tried it, 
failed utterly, married another wife, whom he 
very promptly seems to have deserted and 
then suddenly determined to move to El 
Paso, where, he was led to believe he would 
find an atmosphere that was in many respects 
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similar to the one he had breathed during the 
days of his youthful freedom. 

In regard to the atmosphere that existed in 
El Paso in the year 1895 Hardin had been 
rightly informed. The town was as tough as 
it could be. The scions of the best families 
both in the older and the younger generations 
gambled and drank freely, and killings, either 
in the streets or the saloons, or down in the 
red-light district, were of almost daily occur- 
rence. Into this turbid community Hardin 
injected his notorious personality and no 
sooner had he arrived than he was accorded 
the respect and homage which was due him 
as a super gun-man of recognized excellence. 

Before the ink on the hotel register, where 
he had signed his name, had had time to dry, 
a one-eyed man had stepped up to him, intro- 
duced himself as the mayor of El Paso and 
bluntly informed him that if he “started any- 
thing” he would be killed first and arrested 
afterwards. 

And then, on top of this cordial welcome 
from the chief executive of the worst town on 
the border, came the cheerful news, carefully 
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conveyed to Mr. Hardin by some of his admir- 
ers, that the two most celebrated pistol ex- 
perts in the Southwest, George Scarborough 
and John Selman were actually quarreling 
with each other as to which one of them would 
have the honor of “bumping off” the great 
John Wesley. 

Naturally this sort of thing caused Mr. 
Hardin to scratch his head and think. Evi- 
dently El Paso was not a town in which he 
was going to get any of the old time protec- 
tion and immunity. And evidently also his 
immaculate reputation as a killer wasn’t serv- 
ing to intimidate anybody. On the contrary 
it seemed that he was looked upon as “big 
game” for the local gun-men and that his for- 
mer record was stimulating instead of en- 
ervating to those who were looking for a 
chance to “get him.” 

Under the circumstances Hardin seems to 
have made up his mind to go slow, and he did 
do so for a short time. Conditions however 
were against him. 

Not only was El Paso a town which was 
reeking with gaudy opportunities for all those 
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who were sportily inclined, but Jaurez also, 
the Mexican town across the Rio Grande was 
the abiding and hiding place of many men 
and women of a kind that Hardin was nat- 
urally in sympathy with. Included in this 
foreign colony, which was living in Jaurez for 
the reason that it was much healthier south of 
the line than north of it, was a man named 
McRose, upon whose head rested an adequate 
price, and living with McRose was a beautiful 
blonde. 

In his capacity as a lawyer—a lawyer how- 
ever who always carried two guns with which 
to bolster up his arguments—Hardin visited 
McRose on several occasions and, as luck 
would have it, he met and fell for the “‘wife.” 

Hardin, as a lawyer, claimed that he was 
interested in getting McRose to come back 
to the United States and stand trial for his 
crimes, but other men, notably Jeff D. 
Milton and George Scarborough wanted to 
get the fugitive back for the sake of the 
reward. 

Just what did take place is rather obscure, 
but at any rate it is certain, that one night 
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at about eleven o’clock McRose, having been 
influenced by some representations that some- 
body had made to him, crossed the interna- 
tional bridge alone, and no sooner had he set 
foot on United States soil than he was liter- 
ally cut all to pieces by charges of buck-shot 
which were fired from the brush at the side 
of the road. 

Who was guilty of this assassination no one 
except Hardin seemed to know, but he, on the 
day after it occurred, got very drunk and 
openly boasted in the saloons in El Paso that 
he had paid Milton and Scarborough to do 
it in order that he (Hardin) might obtain 
the blonde. 

When Hardin made these assertions, which 
were absolutely untrue, he forgot two things. 
He forgot that he was not in Gonzales 
County, where his word had _ previously 
“gone” for anything, and he likewise entirely 
overlooked the fact that he was talking about 
a couple of high class gun-men who would 
enjoy nothing in the world any more than 
the privilege of taking a crack at him. 

As soon as Milton and Scarborough heard 
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of the statements Hardin had made they came 
around and offered to fight. But Hardin re- 
jected the invitations. He went even further 
than that. 

When J. D. Milton met the great ‘Texas 
killer on the street, with a group of his friends 
he made him openly admit that he was a “G— 
D d liar,” and later in the same day 
George Scarborough forced him to sign a 
written statement to a similar effect. 

The fact that he had allowed these two men, 
who forced open retractions from him, to go 
unslaughtered had a very damaging effect 
upon Hardin’s reputation; his following fell 
off; his prestige waned and so, in order to re- 
establish himself in the esteem of the public 
he walked into the Gem Gambling hall one 
night and before the eyes of a large number 
of neutral on-lookers he pulled out a couple 
of pistols and held up a crap game. 

For several days after this Hardin walked 
the streets unmolested and unarrested. The 
proprietors of the gambling house were ac- 
tually afraid to file a complaint against him 
and it was finally the City Attorney who did 
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so. And then, another strange thing hap- 
pened. 

Instead of acting as he would have acted 
fifteen years before, that is shooting the 
officer full of holes, he allowed a beardless 
youth to serve a warrant upon him and take 
him to jail on a charge of robbery with fire- 
arms. 

Although this as a capital, and therefore a 
non-bailable, offense in the state of Texas, 
Hardin was none the less released under a 
$500.00 bond by a cold-footed judge who was 
almost apologetic when he made it that big, 
and then, Hardin, as a free man again walked 
the streets. 

Before he was tried, however, his blonde 
woman—because from the very day McRose 
was killed Hardin had lived with the “widow” 
—got him into a serious difficulty. 

While he was out of town for a day or two 
this hilarious female got on a drunk and was 
arrested by young John Selman, a policeman, 
for carrying concealed weapons and doing 
other things that were unbecoming in a lady. 
For these offenses, against the peace and dig- 
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nity of Kl Paso, Mrs. Hardin, nee McRose, 
was fined $50.00 and when Hardin returned 
to town and had to foot the bill, he was furi- 
ous and swore vengeance against the young 
policeman. 

Meeting the young man’s father on the 
street Hardin proceeded to liberate his views 
in regard to the character of the son when he 
was suddenly “called.” Old John Selman, 
who had previously asserted that he would 
eventually have the honor of “bumping off” 
John Wesley took up the argument in behalf 
of his boy and offered, then and there, to let 
so much daylight through Hardin’s carcass 
that he couldn’t cast a shadow, but again Har- 
din refused the combat by saying that he was 
not armed. 

Selman thereupon suggested that he go 
and “fix himself,” and Hardin replied that 
he would “damn quick,” and that when he 
came back he would come “smoking.” ; 

He didn’t keep his promise. On the con- 
trary he seems to have avoided the meeting 
and so old John Selman, after waiting around 
impatiently until about eleven at night, trailed 
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his quarry into the Acme Saloon and brought 
his turbulent career suddenly to an end with 
one well-placed bullet which entered squarely 
in the back of Hardin’s head. 

For this killing, which wiped out the most 
notorious gun-man that Texas ever pro- 
duced, John Selman was tried and acquitted, 
because it appeared to the jury plausible to 
believe that, in the mirror behind the bar, 
Hardin saw Selman approaching and reached 
for his gun. But for once in his life Hardin 
was too slow. Selman saw the motion and 
beat him to it, firing the one fatal shot before 
John Wesley’s hand had even touched the 
butt of his pistol. 

The following affidavit, signed by the father 
of the writer, states the cause of Hardin’s 
death: 


Eu Paso, Texas, 

August 20th, 1895. 

“We the undersigned practising physicians, 
hereby certify that we have examined the gunshot 
wounds on the person of the deceased, John Wesley 
Hardin, and it is our opinion that the wound causing 
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death was made by a bullet; that the bullet entered 
near the base of the skull, posteriorly, and came 
out at the upper corner of the left eye. 


(Signed) S. G. SHerarp 
W. N. Vimas 
ALwarp WHITE” 
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HE cheerless dawn which followed in the 
wake of a hard day of battle and a 
weird night of flight found John Selman still 
riding as rapidly, and as directly, away from 
Fort Griffin, Texas, as it was possible for him 
to do. 
Whither Selman was bound, or for what 
purpose, he didn’t know and he didn’t care. 
Before him, as his world, lay the vast emp- 
tiness of the Staked Plains; strapped to his 
waist, as his tools of conquest, were a pair of 
trusty 45’s, and behind him, thanks to his own 
prowess and the fleetness of his horse, was a 
little town which mourned the loss of a large 
part of its citizenship, and a disappointed 
Vigilance Committee whose members had, up 
until the last moment, cherished the idea that 
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they were going to hang the hero of this sketch 
to the nearest cottonwood and thereafter, as 
was the kindly custom of the times, use his 
body as a swinging target. 

Just how Selman, who, according to vari- 
ous authorities, had almost depopulated Fort 
Griffin by killing seven of its citizens, made 
his get-away from the Vigilance Committee 
is not entirely clear, but from that time on— 
except for two short lapses into obscurity, 
during which lapses, however, some traces of 
his activities are discernible—the trail of this 
gun-man is easy to follow. 

A day or two after leaving Fort Griffin 
Selman stopped over in the camp of a 
man named Charley Siringo, boldly intro- 
duced himself under his right and proper 
name, calmly recounted the story of his escape 
from the Vigilance Committee, and asked that 
he be allowed to remain long enough to reload 
a belt full of rifle and pistol cartridges. When 
this little precautionary job was finished Sel- 
man bade his host good-bye and again rode 
forth into the wilderness where, within a very 
short time, he unexpectedly came into provi- 
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dential contact with a couple of young Mexi- 
cans who were easing a herd of 2,000 sheep 
along over the prairie. 

Sizing up this situation and noting that, 
for a needy individual, such as he was, it pre- 
sented an unusual opportunity for conquest, 
Selman at once took it under personal con- 
trol. Emphasizing his remarks with very sig- 
nificant six-shooter gestures he easily induced 
the two young herders to divert the herd from 
its original destination, and deliver it for him 
at the breaks of the Pecos River over in the 
territory of New Mexico. When the Mexi- 
can boys, driving the sheep, and with Selman 
very carefully driving them, arrived at this 
point they mysteriously and forever disap- 
peared from the scene, and two American 
herders were employed by the new “owner” 
of the flock to conduct “his” sheep down to 
El Paso, Texas. 

At El Paso, which was at that time (1878) 
a regular border town of the period, in which 
no embarrassing questions were asked, Sel- 
man sold his sheep for $1.00 a head, paid off 
his herders, and with the balance of his hard 
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earned wealth in his pocket disappeared from 
view for a year or two. 

But that he had not entirely retired from 
business is amply evidenced by the fact that 
between 1878 and 1880 the records show that 
two or three rather sizeable droves of cattle, 
bearing the “burned” brand “J.S.” were 
driven hurriedly from the neighborhood of 
Lincoln County, New Mexico, clear over into 
Arizona, where they were hastily sold, the 
vendor on each such occasion pocketing the 
proceeds and getting away before his pursuers 
arrived. 

Assuming of course that “J.S.” stood for 
John Selman—and there can be little doubt 
about it—we are next surprised to find our 
hero holding down an official position in the 
approximate vicinity of his original criminal 
activities, 

In 1880 Selman appeared at Fort Stock- 
ton, ‘Texas, managed to get himself appointed 
Deputy Sheriff and Jailer in that little town, 
and then sat around to await the results. 
These results came soon enough. Hardly 
had the ink on Selman’s commission had time 
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to dry than a group of his former associates 
from Lincoln County, N. M., some of whom 
had been members of the gang of the notor- 
ious Billy the Kid, came into the precinct, and 
while Selman, acting in his capacity as cus- 
todian of the peace, held the citizens under 
control, they shot up the town and looted the 
stores! 

Leaving Fort Stockton the gang went on 
to Fort Davis where they repeated the per- 
formance, but when the Texas Rangers, who 
had been sent for by the irate populace, ap- 
peared upon the scene a few days later the 
only person that they could find upon whom 
to wreak the vengeance of the law was John 
Selman. 

Acting upon the assumption that Selman 
was “in on the play” the Rangers locked him 
up in his own jail and went on in pursuit of 
the remainder of the gang. In this pursuit 
the Rangers were entirely successful; they 
caught up with, and exterminated, the rob- 
bers, but when they got back to Fort Stock- 
ton, intending to do the same thing to John 
Selman, all that they found to work on was 
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an empty jail. A hole through an eighteen 
inch adobe wall which the prisoner had dug 
with his boot heels showed how he had made 
his escape, and so complete was it that he was 
not seen or heard of again, officially, for two 
long years. 

In 1882 he again appears. Charley Sir- 
ingo, who in the meantime had become a Pin- 
kerton detective, in riding through the streets 
in Kl Paso encountered a man wearing the 
badge of a peace officer and at once recog- 
nized him as the individual who, four years 
before, had stopped over in his camp, told his 
troubles and reloaded a lot of cartridges. The 
recognition was mutual; the two men retired 
to a saloon to have a drink in honor of it and 
Selman disposed of the charge, made by Sir- 
ingo, that he had murdered the two Mexican 
sheep herders to keep them from making a 
complaint against him by saying: “Well, you 
know me, Charley. I never was a fellow to 
take chances and I didn’t take any that time, 
but anyhow, I’m going straight now and I’m 
going to stay straight just as long as they let 
me alone.” 
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And strange to say, although everybody 
knew just the kind of a man he was, and 
approximately how many notches he had on 
his gun, John Selman did stay straight and, 
clear up to the day of his death, taking into 
consideration the strenuous needs of his com- 
munity, made a good peace officer. 

He was a good peace officer because his was 
a record that all men reverenced and no man 
scoffed at! 

In those days El Paso was just like Dal- 
las Stoudenmire had left it. It was a town 
that earned its livelihood through the prac- 
tise of devilment, and the “good element” in 
the place, which consisted of a feeble minority 
struggling to uphold law and order, had to 
depend—just as prohibition does today— 
upon the restraining influence that accom- 
plished “bad men” could exert upon those of 
their own class who were not as expert and 
as fearless as they. For this reason John 
Selman had the good element behind him and, 
because the permanent sporting element, 
which resided in the town, and the itinerant 
toughs who drifted in for a celebration now 
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and then, knew that nothing delighted the 
old cattle rustler better than to get tangled up 
in a gun fight, he had their support also. 

When strangers, who didn’t happen to 
know John Selman, or who had, under the 
influence of bad whiskey, disregarded warn- 
ings given them by their friends, started any- 
thing in the nature of a disturbance Selman 
was generally on hand to see to it that the 
celebration was concluded with a funeral. 

One occasion of this kind is of outstanding 
interest. Bass Outlaw, a deputy United 
States Marshal, “Kid” McKittrick, a cow- 
puncher from somewhere and, as the incident 
recalls itself to the mind of the writer, one 
other man whose name is entirely forgotten, 
dropped into El Paso for the purpose of pull- 
ing off a “spree.” 

In those days the ethics involved in the 
pastime of going on a spree required that 
after a certain amount of liquor had been con- 
sumed, a sporting house had to be visited and 
the place shot up a bit just for the amusement 
of the girls. 

Outlaw and his companions chose the sump- 
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tuous establishment owned by Tillie Howard 
as the scene of their endeavors and, in the 
middle of a hot afternoon, they rang Tillie’s 
door bell. 

No sooner had the trio been admitted 
into the gaudily furnished hall-way than they 
jerked out their six-shooters and cut loose 
at the bric-a-brac and the chandeliers. Tillie, 
who could see from this enthusiastic begin- 
ning on the part of her guests, that there was 
a stormy hour or two ahead for everybody, 
ran out on the back porch and blew a police 
whistle, and John Selman, who was in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, responded to the call. 
Selman came through the back alley and 
started to climb over a six foot, board fence. 
As he threw his leg up, Outlaw, who had 
come out on the porch to deprive Tillie 
of the whistle, took a shot at it, the bullet 
entering just above the knee. This little 
set-back, however, didn’t deter Selman for 
even a fraction of a second. On the contrary 
it gave him a personal interest in the affair 
that had been lacking up to that moment and 
so, clambering on over the fence, he limped 
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his way across the yard, up onto the back 
porch and into the hall way. 

As he opened the hall door and stepped in- 
side Selman was welcomed by a regular fus- 
illade of shots from the three joy-makers but, 
by a miraculous chance, he was not touched. 
The trio, however, had no good such fortune. 
With his first shot Selman killed Bass Out- 
law; with his second he accounted for Mc- 
Kittrick, who dropped in one of the parlors 
—much to the detriment of an expensive rug 
—and then, when he saw the third offender 
retreating through the front door he hobbled 
along in pursuit, followed the man across the 
street into an Italian saloon, and_ killed 
him! 

Naturally services of this kind, rendered 
to a community by a man who was spoken of 
by one newspaper writer of the day as being 
‘as gentle as a child,” caused Selman to be 
respected and feared, and impressed every- 
body with the idea that it was much better to 
have him doing official duty as a peace officer 
than it would be to have him running at large 
practising his arts on the best citizens. 
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As a result of this feeling Selman always 
wore a Star of one kind or another—in the end 
it was a gold one which the people gave him 
for some bloody service—and at times he was 
even known to carry his badge into extra- 
territorial jurisdiction by invading either old 
or New Mexico in pursuit of his prey. 

On one of these occasions Selman covered 
himself with glory and, although the details 
of the affair are woefully lacking, there can 
be no doubt at all as to the outstandng merit 
of the final accomplishment. 

The story is that Selman went forth alone 
in pursuit of a gang of cattle rustlers and, 
probably because of his personal familiarity 
with the habits of that class of gentry, he had 
little difficulty in trailing them down. He 
located the men, with their stolen stock, in 
the thick bosque along the Rio Grande in 
Dofia Ana county, New Mexico, and entirely 
overlooking the immaterial fact that the odds 
were four to one against him, he went cheer- 
fully into battle. When the smoke had cleared 
away and the casualties were counted the 
score stood two cattle thieves dead, two in 
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hand cuffs, the stolen stock recovered, and 
Selman unhurt! 

Of course Selman was proud of his record 
—who wouldn’t have been?—and so were the 
citizens of Kl Paso who, as time went on 
came to look upon the old rascal as one reg- 
ular part of the municipal machinery which 
could be counted upon to function efficiently 
at all times, and under the most stormy and 
adverse conditions. 

And then, just about the time that Uncle 
John, as the younger generation called him, 
had filed the twentieth notch on the butt of 
his gun, word was received that a rival of 
John Selman’s was approaching. The news 
came that John Wesley Hardin, the son of 
a Methodist minister, the greatest man-killer 
that Texas had ever produced, an insatiable 
slayer with twenty seven victims to his credit, 
was coming to El Paso to live! 

John Wesley Hardin came and everybody 
knew that it meant trouble. 

On the day of Hardin’s arrival El Paso’s 
tactless mayor called upon the gentleman and 
paid tribute to his greatness by bluntly in- 
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forming him that if he started anything in the 
town he was to be killed first and arrested 
later. Naturally this unexpected sop to his 
ego only served to stimulate Hardin’s activi- 
ties, and he at once proceeded to do a lot of 
things that it would have been entirely im- 
possible for any mere prairie gun-toter or bor- 
der tough to get away with. 

He rioted jovially, whenever and wherever 
he chose to; before the admiring eyes of a 
large group of strictly passive onlookers he 
held up a crap game in the Gem Saloon and 
scooped the entire bank roll into his pocket, 
and as a culminating offense against society 
he openly boasted that he had paid two men 
to assassinate an outlaw named McRose in or- 
der that he might become the possessor of a 
blonde beauty with whom he was then living 
openly, and who had previously belonged to 
the dead man. 

It was this blonde beauty that led to the 
downfall of Hardin, and enabled Selman to 
rise to the pinnacle of his fame. 

At that time Selman, who was then a coun- 
ty officer, had a son, young John, who was a 
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member of the El Paso police force, and this 
boy precipitated trouble by arresting the 
blonde lady and causing her to be fined $50.00 
for carrying a gun. 

Hardin was out of town at the time the ar- 
rest was made, but when he returned and 
was told of it by the outraged woman he was 
justly furious and swore ample vengeance. 
Young John stayed out of Hardin’s path, but 
not so with his father. Old man Selman had 
never been afraid of anybody, he wasn’t a- 
fraid of Hardin, in fact he probably welcomed 
the thought of a “championship” gun-battle, 
and so no sooner did the two men meet than 
the argument started. 

Hardin opened the discourse by asserting 
that young John was a cowardly pup who 
would not have dared to arrest “his woman” 
if he had been in town, and was on the 
pomt of closing his remarks with some 
uncomplimentary references to the entire 
Selman family when Uncle John interrupted 
him. 

“Hardin,” he said, ‘“‘there’s no man on earth 
who can talk about my boy like that without 
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fightin’ and you, you yourself, you’re just a 
low-down cowardly skunk and —Jjust a few 
other things.” 

“But I’m not armed,” replied Hardin. 

“Go and get your guns,” retorted Selman, 
rams’ 

“All right,” said Hardin, “T’ll get my guns 
and when I come back I'll come smoking, and 
I'll make you pull like a wolf around the cor- 
ner.” 

The above deleted conversation took place 
at about seven o’clock in the evening, and, at 
about ten thirty as the writer was on his way 
home, he stopped and chatted for a moment or 
two with old John Selman who was sitting on 
a beer keg, out in front of the Acme Saloon, 
calmly smoking a cigarette. 

Thirty minutes later John Wesley Hardin 
was dead. 

The man-killer had not kept his promise 
in full. He had gone home and armed him- 
self, because two .41 calibre pistols were found 
upon his body, but he hadn’t returned “smok- 
ing,” as he said he would, and neither had he 
made any other demonstration which was cal- 
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culated to make Selman “pull like a wolf 
around the corner.” 

On the contrary Hardin seems to have rath- 
er avoided the old man, who, after he had 
grown tired of waiting for Hardin to come out 
of the saloon went in after him. Hardin was 
standing at the bar shaking dice with a friend 
and Selman, seeing him thus engaged, jerked 
out a pistol, plugged him squarely in the back 
of the head, and then put three bullets through 
his body after he fell to the floor. 

The killing of Hardin however was not as 
cold blooded as the above statement would 
make it appear because, according to the testi- 
mony which was introduced at the trial, on 
which testimony Selman was acquitted on the 
ground that he had fired in self defense, it 
developed that when Selman opened the door 
and walked into the saloon Hardin saw him in 
the mirror back of the bar and reached for his 
gun. But he was too slow. Selman saw the 
hip motion, and drew and fired before Hardin 
could turn around. 

Following this exploit, with John Wesley 
Hardin to his credit, Selman at once became 
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the super-gun-man of the state of Texas, but 
the crown was one that he was not destined to 
wear for a great length of time. 

When John Wesley Hardin had first ap- 
peared in El Paso, John Selman and a dep- 
uty United States Marshal named George 
Scarborough, had actually quarreled with one 
another in a delightful argument as to which 
one of them would eventually have the honor 
of “bumping off” the great man-killer. 

As we have seen the honor at last fell to 
Selman and from that time on there was a 
slumbering animosity between Selman and 
Scarborough which, now and then, especially 
when the pair were drinking, would flare up 
into pin-points of flame. Scarborough was 
never satisfied in his own mind—and neither 
were a great many other people—that Selman 
had not actually murdered Hardin, but noth- 
ing was ever allowed to develop from these 
suspicions until one afternoon, early in 1896, 
when the two had a dispute over a card game 
and separated as enemies. From that time on 
Scarborough’s comments on the manner of the 
passing away of John Wesley Hardin were 
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entirely unguarded and the climax which they 
produced, came on so unexpectedly and with 
so few witnesses present that the event which 
terminated in the death of John Selman has 
always presented itself to the people of the 
Southwest as an insoluble mystery. 

There are two distinct stories told in regard 
to the affair. 

The most picturesque version, and the one 
most popularly received, is that the two men 
met at the bar in the Wigwam Saloon—the 
Wigwam being a place formerly owned by the 
Bradley brothers, the gambling kings of 
Florida—and indulged in a quarrel as a re- 
sult of which they mutually agreed to step out 
into the alley and fight a duel! 

According to this version the men were to 
stand back to back, walk ten paces away from 
each other and, on the count of ten, they were 
to draw, wheel and fire. This program was 
carried out to the letter except that when Sel- 
man reached for his gun he found his holster 
empty, and Scarborough, not realizing that 
he was shooting at an unarmed man, fired 
four shots into his adversary’s body from 
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the effects of which Selman died within a few 
hours. : 

The other version dated April 5, 1896, and 
taken from a newspaper report, is as fol- 
lows: 

“John Selman, the victor in not less than 
twenty shooting affrays in Texas, the exter- 
minator of bad-men, and the slayer of John 
Wesley Hardin, is dying tonight with a bul- 
let hole through his body. 

“About three months ago Selman and Uni- 
ted States deputy Marshal, George Scarbor- 
ough had a quarrel over a game of cards since 
which occurrence the relations between the 
two men had not been cordial. This morning 
at four o’clock they met in the Wigwam Sa- 
loon and both were drinking. Scarborough 
says that Selman said to him: 

“Come on out, I want to see you,’” and 
that after the two had gone out in the alley 
Selman, whose son is in jail in Juarez, Mex- 
ico, on a charge of abduction, said further: ‘I 
want you to go over the river with me this 
morning. We must get that boy out of jail.’ 

“Scarborough expressed his willingness to 
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go with Selman but said that no ‘bad breaks’ 
must be made in Jaurez at which point Selman 
reached for his pistol with the remark: ‘I 
believe Vl kill you.’ 

“Scarborough pulled his gun and began 
shooting. At the second shot Selman fell and 
Scarborough fired two more shots as Selman 
attempted to rise. When Selman was search- 
ed no pistol could be found on him or any- 
where around him.” 

These two accounts of the death of John 
Selman agree in only one important respect. 
In both it is positively stated that he had no 
gun at the time he was killed, and yet, in very 
recent years, two men have appeared, one in 
New Mexico and one in Texas, each one of 
whom violently asserts that he is the owner 
and possessor of the pistol that John Selman 
wore on that eventful night. .. . 

Not long after the killing of Selman, Scar- 
borough was himself killed in a gun fight in 
New Mexico; his slayer being Tom Capecart, 
alias “Kid Curry,” one of the most active and 
industrious bandits that ever came out of the 
territory of Arizona. 
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S an influence in the wild and unruly life 

of the Southwest the six-shooter—not 

the present day automatic which heats in 

action and looks like a monkey wrench, but 

the old fashioned Colt’s pistol, with its defin- 

ite and certain method of arbitrating disputes, 

winding up arguments and determining the 

possession of property, has to be taken ser- 
iously into consideration. 

Behind these six-shooters, as they blazed 
back and forth in the cattle wars, Indian fights, 
personal combats and bar-room jubilees there 
were many kinds of men. Of these the pro- 
fessional gun-man, the insatiable killer, the 
bandit, the train robber and the cattle thief 
are frequently discussed, but hardly ever does 
one read a tale of an industrious peace officer 
who used his gun always as an instrument of 
reform and sent forth his bullets, every one 
of them, as a messenger of civilization. 
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Down in Texas everybody, from the Pan- 
handle to Brownsville, and from El Paso to 
the Sabine River, knows Jim Gillett. 

They see him today, in his own country, 
west of the Pecos, as a prosperous gentleman 
who has discarded the four gallon hat, wears 
his pants on the outside of his boots, guides the 
destiny of a bank, ships mild-mannered, white- 
face cattle to market, and goes abroad him- 
self when he feels like it. 

There is nothing about Jim Gillett to re- 
mind one of gun-battles, Indian wars and the 
sudden administration of Border Justice, and 
yet there is probably not a man alive in Texas 
today who saw more of those things, and par- 
took more liberally in their delights, than this 
same quiet gentleman. 

When Jim Gillett was 16 years old he was 
denied the privilege, enjoyed by so many ad- 
venturous young men of the 70’s, of being able 
to run away from home and go to Texas. 
Having been born in Austin on November 
4th, 1856, he was already an accidental in- 
habitant of the land of the gun toter, cattle 
rustler and renegade refugee, and hence, when 
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the spirit of adventure moved him to migrate, 
all he could do was go farther West in his 
own state. 

This however in itself was quite a move. 
Texas, in those days, owing to the hair trig- 
ger eccentricity of its population, and the fact 
that the only mode of travel acceptable to the 
man of daring was aboard the back of a cow- 
horse, was a good deal bigger and more risky 
to get around in than it is at present. There- 
fore, when Jim Gillett, taking advantage of 
his father’s temporary absence from home, de- 
cided that he was going to cut loose from the 
parental fireside and head for the frontier 
counties, it meant that he was going to intro- 
duce himself, without credentials, into the 
midst of a very turbulent and reckless social 
group. 

Gillett made his first appearance before that 
society in a rather spectacular and character- 
istic manner. When he reached Coleman 
County, about five days ride from his home, 
he annexed himself to a group of cow-hunters, 
hung around for a couple of meals and finally, 
being only 16 and timid about business af- 
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fairs, he summoned up enough nerve to ask 
Mr. Cooksey, the boss, for a job. Cooksey, 
who was a “hard” man, looked the lad over 
and said, with something of a jeer in his tone: 

“What can you do?” 

“Anything,” answered Gillett. 

“All right,” snapped Cooksey, as he threw 
his rope over a big, bad-eyed bay, “ride this 
horse for me and you’ve got a job.” 

“Don’t do it Kid,” advised a tall puncher. 
“That feller’s an outlaw an’ he'll kill you.” 

“Can’t help it,” said Gillett, “I need the 
work.” 

It took four men to saddle and bridle the 
horse. Gullett got aboard, dug in his spurs 
and the punchers let go. It was the regular 
battle except that this horse, whose prairie 
technique had, up to that time, enabled him 
to rid his back of all comers, was now being 
“rode.” At last, in desperation, the animal 
went up in the air for three successive, wicked 
jumps and at the conclusion of the last one 
fell to the ground. This was the young man’s 
chance to dismount with the honors of war, 
but he didn’t do so! Disregarding the ad- 
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vice of even Cooksey himself, who was badly 
frightened, the boy spurred the horse back 
to his feet, stayed with him through another 
series of strenuous endeavors and then, to his 
undying glory, in that particular cow-camp, 
he rode him the rest of the day. 

In company with men who were twice his 
age Gillett, for the next three years, hunted 
cows, fought Indians, and led the life of the 
wild country which marked the extreme west- 
ern edge of civilization in Texas. Several 
times he was “sold,” along with bunches of 
cattle, from one outfit to another, and after 
one of these transfers he worked with a gang 
which was gathering stuff for the notorious 
Horrell brothers, who later became outstand- 
ing figures in the celebrated and bloody Hor- 
rell-Higgins feud in Lampasas County. 

Finally, in April 1875, Gillett suddenly 
made up his mind to join the Texas Rangers, 
and as wanting a job, and getting it, were 
simultaneous operations with the youngster, 
he was immediately accepted when he offered 
himself for enlistment in the company of Cap- 
tain D. W. Roberts. 
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As we look at it today there is something 
romantic in the idea of a boy of 19 becoming 
a peace officer in Texas in 1875, but to that 
boy himself there was no romance in it. 

Before he had been in the service thirty 
days Gillett found out that hunting cows and 
hunting Indians were two entirely different 
branches of prairie endeavor, but, as time wore 
on, he learned also, and so did his superior 
officers, that he was as good at one as he had 
been at the other. He rode as fearlessly, and as 
cheerfully, up against a Comanche war party 
as he ever had into the middle of a bunch of 
long horns and, in the space of a few months, 
he became known as one of the best trailers 
in the force. 

After a year and a half of fighting, during 
which Gillett, who was not that kind of a man 
anyhow, kept no books on the butt of his gun, 
the Indians had been pushed far back from 
the frontier and the Rangers turned their at- 
tention to ridding the land of the outlaws with 
which it was literally infested. 

This was a new and interesting occupation 
for young Gillett, One that he entered into 
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with all of the enthusiasm of youth, and his 
only regret in regard to it seems to have been 
that he was unable to be present at three or 
four different difficulties at the same time. 
For example, he bewailed his inability to 
participate in the ceremonies which marked 
the conclusion of the Horrell-Higgins feud, 
although at that very time he was engaged in 
the civilizing task of running to earth and 
putting behind the bars some fifty or sixty 
miscellaneous criminals who were wanted for 
every reason known in the Texas calendar. 
On one occasion Gillett, with three other 
men, rounded up and captured twelve men in 
Bandera County in one week, and shortly 
following this exemplary clean up, made in 
the name of law and order, he went on a hard 
ride with Captain Coldwell, and five or six 
other Rangers, down to the Rio Grande and 
jailed fifty progressives who were organizing 
_ themselves into a band for the purpose of con- 
ducting raiding operations along the river. 
At the conclusion of this expedition, and 
after having made a single handed capture of 
an especially dangerous citizen who was rec- 
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ommended to him by his captain as an individ- 
ual whom it would be better to kill first and 
arrest later, Gillett and several others of the 
company, under Lieutenant Reynolds, were 
sent into Kimble County for duty. 

At that time Kimble County, because it 
abounded in game and fish and was conven- 
iently covered with heavy timber, was more 
popular with the banditry of Texas than any 
other county in the state. Among these out- 
laws, as outstanding characters whose deeds 
had qualified them for the gallows, were three 
men, Dick and Dell Dublin, brothers, who 
were wanted on two or three charges of mur- 
der, and one, Starke Reynolds, who had 
gained much fame as a successful all-round 
criminal, cattle thief and stage robber. 

In October 1877 Lieutenant Reynolds and 
his men entered Kimble County, made camp 
on the North Llano River and as soon as their 
horses had rested they began scouting. 

Every man they picked up in the timber 
was given an examination; several minor crim- 
inals were thus apprehended, and on the 
fourth day of the scout, when the Rangers 
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raided Luke Stone’s ranch they unexpectedly 
captured a real prize in the person of Dell 
Dublin. While this worthy was being dis- 
armed and put comfortably in irons his broth- 
er Dick rode out of the brush near by, saw 
what was going on, hurled a profane defiance 
at the officers and promptly disappeared. 
Chase was given but the fugitive got away 
in the thickets, and a few days later he sent 
word back to Jim Gillett, with whom he had 
hunted cows for the Horrell brothers, that as 
soon as he got a hold of him he was going to 
give him a good quirting for being an impu- 
dent kid. Gillett laughed at the message, es- 
corted brother Dell, and five other prisoners, 
to the jail in Llano County and upon his re- 
turn was assigned to the pleasant duty of 
going after Dick. 

When the order for this service was hand- 
ed to him Gillett said: “Any special instruc- 
tions, Lieutenant?” 

“None at all,” answered Reynolds, “you 
know your business and all I’ve got to say is, 
if you meet your man don’t let him get away.” 

Gillett didn’t. Four days later, having 
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scouted through his best known haunts, Gillett 
rode his men past the Potter Ranch, and, as 
it was thought that Dick Dublin occasional- 
ly visited the place, decided to drop in and 
see if he could get any news of his man. Asa 
matter of precaution Gillett’s call took the 
form of a strategic approach. Leaving their 
horses he and his men went up on foot and 
when they were within twenty-five yards of 
the house old man Potter saw them coming 
and cried out, “Run Dick, run; here comes 
the Rangers.” 

A man on foot broke for the timber. It 
was Dick Dublin but, instead of stopping to 
administer the promised quirting to Gillett 
he even refused to accept that young man’s 
invitation to halt and disappeared in the 
woods. Gillett followed, on the run, and 
catching sight of Dublin through the trees 
he again ordered him to halt. Dublin kept 
moving and Gillett killed him with his first 
shot. Sad to relate however, when Gillett 
claimed the reward of $700.00 which had been 
offered for Mr. Dublin, the great state of 
Texas refused to pay it on the ground that it 
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had been put up for the return of a captive 
and not of a corpse. 

This left one really bad man, Starke Rey- 
nolds, to be accounted for and a week later 
Gillett got him. 

The Rangers were moving camp, with them 
they had a wagon load of lesser celebrities, 
ironed together for safe keeping, and were 
traveling leisurely along, timing their pace 
to their vehicle full of prisoners when, at a 
turn in the road they saw the figure of a lone 
horseman. The horseman saw the Rangers at 
the same time and recognition was mutual and 
instantaneous. It was Starke Reynolds, and 
at once the chase began. Lieutenant Rey- 
nolds led the pursuit, Gillett followed, behind 
him came three other Rangers, and for a mile 
and a half this order was kept up. At the 
end of that distance Gillett passed Reynolds, 
whose horse was badly winded and as the lad 
went by the Lieutenant called out, “Go ahead, 
son. Stop him or kill him.” 

Gillett’s horse was a good one and as he 
closed up on the outlaw the man looked back, 
saw that he was followed by only one man, 
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and stopping suddenly jumped ‘from his 
horse, whipped out his pistol and when Gillett 
was fifty feet away he called out “Stop or Vil 
kill you.” He might just as well have issued 
the same command to a cyclone. Gillett kept 
coming, was miraculously missed by two shots 
from the bandit’s pistol and when he was only 
a few feet away the man started to run, on 
foot. Gillett turned him with a bullet that 
broke the branches from a scrub oak in front 
of his face and Reynolds ran back to shelter 
behind his horse. Gillett rolled out of his 
saddle, unshipped his rifle, and cooly steady- 
ing his nerve, so as not to miss, was carefully 
taking aim at a spot where he knew Starke’s 
head would soon appear, when two of the be- 
lated Rangers rode up and saved the outlaw’s 
life by accepting his surrender. 

Naturally these Kimball County perform- 
ances, which resulted in turning a criminal’s 
paradise into a safe haven for peaceable set- 
tlers, coupled with his previous Indian record, 
and his subsequent connection with the posse 
that cleaned up the San Bass gang, furnished 
Gillett with a reputation for efficiency that any 
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young man could be proud of. Every crim- 
inal in Texas viewed his approach with alarm; 
every Ranger Captain in the State wanted 
him to serve in his command and at last, in 
1879, he was transferred by request, to Capt. 
George W. Baylor and sent out into the wide 
open, Apache infested wilderness that lay 
West of the Pecos. 

This was a new country, like the other fron- 
tier had been, and the work of cleaning it up 
had to be carried out in the same way. First 
the Apache Indian situation had to be taken 
care of, and no sooner had Capt. Baylor and 
his men established themselves in camp at 
Ysleta than they went industriously to work 
to exterminate the celebrated Apache Chief, 
Victorio, and his band of warriors. 

The story of these Indian fights which last- 
ed for more than a year, and which finally cul- 
minated in the total annihilation of Victorio’s 
band and the death of the gifted old chief 
himself, is too long to be told here. In all 
of the activities of the long conflict, however, 
Jim Gillett participated with much credit to 
himself, and much damage to the Apaches, and 
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when it was over he merely took a long breath 
and immediately began to devote his energies 
to the conversion of renegade Mexicans and 
bad white men. In this direction there was 
plenty of material to work with, and Gillett 
was busy. 

Up at Socorro, New Mexico, two Mexican 
belligerents Abran and Enofrio Baca, who 
had been denied admission to an American 
social affair took the matter so much to heart 
that they brutally murdered Mr. A. M. Conk- 
lin, the editor of the “Socorro Sun.” The pop- 
ulation of Socorro was indignant but slow and 
the Mexican murderers made their escape and 
managed to get down into Gillett’s territory 
with a reward of $500.00 hanging over each 
of their heads. 

Three months after the killing of Mr. Conk- 
lin the young Ranger located one of the Baca 
brothers, took a detail of three Rangers with 
him, made a bloodless capture, delivered his 
prisoner at Socorro, received the reward and 
the man was immediately lynched by the grate- 
ful citizens. 

The other brother was harder to locate and 
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gave Gillett more trouble when he was lo- 
cated, The weeks went by and finally a man 
from Saragosa, a small town across the Rio 
Grande in Mexico, rode in and told Gillett 
that he thought Enofrio Baca was clerking in 
the one store in the Mexican village. Gillett 
sent this informant back with instructions to 
secure positive identification of the man, and 
when the messenger returned, within a few 
days and asserted that there could be no mis- 
take about it, the Ranger decided to kidnap the 
murderer and bring him back into the United 
States. This was a ticklish thing to undertake 
as it had to be handled independently, and 
without the official sanction of the Rangers 
who could not, on such a mission, operate 
south of the river. Gillett, however, because 
of the money and the notoriety that would be 
his if he carried out the kidnapping: success- 
fully, decided to try it, and as he had to have 
help, he took another Ranger, George Lloyd, 
into his confidence. 

As Gillett planned the enterprise the pos- 
sibility of success was slim but the chances for 
getting killed were fine. In short, all that the 
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young man proposed to do was to simply ride 
up to the store in which Baca worked, go in- 
side, while Lloyd held the two horses at the 
door, stick a gun up against the Mexican’s ear, 
make him come along, mount him on behind 
Lloyd, and then make a run for it to the river! 
The road from the store to the river was only 
four miles long, which would give possible pur- 
suers plenty of opportunity to get into action. 
But as this detail did not seem to worry either 
Gillett or Lloyd the pair sneaked out of the 
Ranger camp at Ysleta, rode across the Rio 
Grande to Saragosa and carried out their dare 
devil scheme to the very letter. 

Lloyd held the horses outside in readiness; 
Gillett went in the store, stuck his gun in the 
Mexican’s face—while a lady customer faint- 
ed—forced the man to go out and mount be- 
hind Lloyd, and then, with the bullets of a 
dozen pursuers, who were on their trail in two 
minutes, kicking up the dust around them they 
made the ride to the river and across it without 
damage either to themselves or their prisoner. 
After receiving a severe reprimand from Cap- 
tain Baylor for his violation of international 
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law, Gillett took this second Baca brother to 
Socorro and had a very exciting encounter 
with a mob which wanted to relieve him of his 
prisoner at once, and lynch the man forthwith. 
The mere lynching part of the program did 
not meet with Gillett’s entire disapproval, but 
as he had once before, in the case of Dick 
Dublin, been deprived of the fruits of his ef- 
forts by delivering a dead man instead of a 
live one, he induced the leaders of the mob 
to postpone the final function until after he 
had turned his man in at the jail and gotten a 
receipt for him. The leaders, who were able 
to see that this was a reasonable request, 
granted the same; Gillett got a receipt for his 
prisoner—which he cashed the next day—and 
the mob did the rest. 

The next outstanding piece of work in the 
way of reform in which Gillett engaged was 
his activity in breaking up Curley Bill’s gang. 

Curley Bill was an Arizona and New Mex- 
ico bad-man and horse-thief, whose habit it was 
to acquire his property in either of those two 
territories, drive it across into Texas and sell 
it to the highest bidder. In line with this 
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customary course of procedure Curley Bill, 
robbed a store at Tombstone, Arizona, left 
the proprietor of the place full of bullet holes, 
stole a bunch of work stock, and with his loot 
headed for El Paso. Word that this outlaw 
was coming in his direction was sent to Captain 
Baylor and he at once assigned Jim Gillett 
and two or three other men to the job of mak- 
ing a capture. 

This posse rode through El Paso, followed 
the Rio Grande north to the state line and 
then cut across the mountains to a place called 
Mundy Springs, which was the only watering 
place within a good many miles. Gillett’s 
judgment in leading his small force to this 
spot was fully justified. At the Springs they 
cut the trail of a bunch of horses and, without 
being positive that it was left by the Curley 
Bill party, they followed it back to the south. 
The trail led them through a wild rough coun- 
try—which is now the most exclusive residen- 
tial section of the city of Kl Paso,—and right 
up to the gate of a public corral, located 
where a million dollar Federal Building and 
Custom House stands at the present day. 
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It was early morning, and when Gillett and 
his men looked in the corral they saw three 
heavily armed men gathered around a camp- 
fire cooking breakfast. The opportunity for 
a surprise was perfect and Gillett grabbed it 
instantly by cheerfully calling out “Hands 
up!’ The men at the fire jumped to their feet, 
looked at Gillett and seemed undecided what 
todo. They didn’t put their hands up and yet 
they didn’t attempt to draw their pistols. 
Something in the expression of the gun bar- 
rels they were looking into told them not to 
do the latter and at last one of them said: 
“Oh hell, we’d rather be shot down and killed, 
than surrender.” 

“All right,” responded Gillett, still cheer- 
ful, “take your choice. Stick up your hands 
and get arrested or touch a gun and get filled 
full of lead. We are here to accommodate 
you in either direction.” 

Slowly the hands of the men went above 
their heads and when they were all pointing 
heavenwards Gillett stepped forward, un- 
buckled their belts and relieved them of their 
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It was a bloodless victory, like most of Jim 
Gillett’s had been, but it meant much. It 
broke up the Curley Bill gang, earned a re- 
ward for Gillett and his men and, happening 
as it had in the heart of the turbulent city of 
El Paso, the episode called the attention of 
the leading citizens to the interesting fact that 
there was a young man in the neighborhood 
who could arrest men without scattering them 
all over the street and injuring by-standers. 

This was a good thing for El Paso to know 
and a short time later, when the bellicose ele- 
ment in the town went on a unanimous spree, 
and engaged in a free-for-all shooting bee, 
Gillett was at once thought of and immediately 
sent for. He reached El Paso with three men 
behind him, during a lull in the hilarity, walked 
down the main street with a sawed off shot 
gun and at once-peace was restored. None of 
the tough element of El Paso, not even those 
who had laughed long and loud at the idea of 
restraint, cared to fool with Gillett and his 
men. ‘There was something so casual and cer- 
tain in the way that he locked up a few minor 
offenders that the more earnest ones laid off 
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for the time being, and welcomed the day when 
he finally left the town and turned over his 
authority to a newly elected City Marshal 
by the name of Dallas Stoudenmire. 

For a year Stoudenmire controlled the sit- 
uation. His reign was a bloody one and final- 
ly when he had eliminated most of the gun- 
men in the town he, himself, blossomed forth 
as the most dangerous and disturbing factor 
in the life of the godless community. Under 
the circumstances there was but one thing to 
do and, in fear and trembling, El Paso’s city 
fathers did it. They asked Stoudenmire to re- 
sign as City Marshal and when he did so, 
throwing his badge down on the table with 
a perfect avalanche of verbal abuse, and 
threats, they at once picked up the emblem 
and pinned it upon the bosom of young Gil- 
Jett who had been enticed away from the Rang- 
er service by a promise of easier work and 
much higher pay. 

Gillett now occupied a position of outstand- 
ing prominence. Although he was not yet 
25 years of age he was Chief of Police, or City 
Marshal, of the toughest town on the Mexi- 
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can border, and in five words his record can 
be written. He held down the job! 

Stoudenmire before him had preserved or- 
der by perforating offenders and allowing 
their relatives to carry them home; Gillett 
preserved it by looking calmly along the bar- 
rel of a six-shooter, or a sawed off shot gun, 
and leading his men to jail. The difference 
between the two men, for the time being, was 
merely one of technique, but the final results, 
when we think about them are duly impres- 
sive, Both men came to their logical ends. 
Stoudenmire was killed in a fight in a saloon, 
with Gillett on hand a moment later to lock up 
his slayer, while Gillett held his job as long as 
he cared to; resigned as an honored citizen, 
and went into the cattle business. 

He is still in it and, needless to say, all dis- 
creet brand burners and cattle rustlers have 
always taken great pains to see that his stock 
is unmolested. Some questionable characters, 
they say, even take off their hats, when they 
meet his brand! 
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S is so frequently the case with great 

men, Sam Bass, whose personal record 
of achievement has probably inspired more 
young ‘Texans to deeds of devilment than 
that of any other prominent and admired 
Lone Star hero, was, in his early youth har- 
assed by his environment and hampered by the 
atmosphere of his home. 

Up to the time he was 14 young Bass, who 
had been born on a farm in Lawrence County, 
Indiana, (thus adding one more star to the 
galaxy of that state’s original characters) led 
a christian life in which “Thou shalt not” was 
the burden of the family song, and was the 
unhappy owner of a spotless character. When 
he was 12 his mother died, when he was 14 
his father passed away and, according to a 
sister’s biographical effort in his behalf, the 
young man at once began to show signs of the 
genius which was to mark his future career. 
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He gave up going to church and Sunday 
School; embroidered his vocabulary with ex- 
pressions much more emphatic than “darn it” 
and ‘“‘gosh ding”; began to chaw natural leaf 
and finally, when he was 18 and could stand it 
no longer he ran away. 

He traveled by rail to St. Louis, by steamer 
to Rosedale, Mississippi, and there went to 
work in a saw mill. 

To this saw mill Sam’s sister—who seems 
entirely unwilling to give her brother any cred- 
it for native talent—attributes his first down- 
ward step. She says that while he was engaged 
in the iniquitous occupation of earning a living 
by cutting up saw-logs he was led astray by 
wicked fellow employees under whose able 
tutelage he soon became an “expert in card 
playing, dissipation and revolver shooting.” 
It was doubtless the possession of this last ac- 
complishment, coupled with the desire to prac- 
tise it in an open territory, that took Sam to 
Texas, 

But at any rate, no matter what the reason, 
it is carefully chronicled in the authentic his- 
tory of Denton County, by Mr. Ed. F. Bates, 
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that Sam Bass, destined in time to become the 
best known and most famous citizen thereof, 
arrived in the town of Denton in 1870, and at | 
once secured employment as a cow-boy with © 
Colonel W. F. Egan. Serving in this capacity 
for a year Sam learned to ride and roll his 
own, and these new accomplishments, coupled 
with his previously acquired six-shooter pro- 
ficiency, qualified him to become a deputy 
when his employer was elected to the respons- 
ible position of Sheriff. 

Of the praiseworthy activities of Sam Bass 
while he was a deputy nothing seems to be 
known. His loving biographer, if her brother 
Sam ever did anything that was a credit to the 
family, has carefully refrained from making 
any mention thereof, and hence all that we 
know of him as an officer of the law is that 
while he was wearing a badge he is said to have 
acquired a race horse and a very decided pro- 
pensity to bet on the animal every Sunday 
afternoon. This perniciousness on the part of 
the young deputy soon led to the issuance of 
an ultimatum by Sheriff Egan. It was either 
give up his race horse or give up his job and 
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Sam, with true sporting instinct, stuck to the 
horse. Discarding the star from his bosom he 
went regularly into the racing game and, in 
partnership with a congenial spirit by the name 
of Henry Underwood, who is assigned as cause 
No. 2 of his “ruin” he “cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the most abandoned and desperate men 
and women, and is supposed to have formed 
a band of bandits composed of the most des- 
perate robbers and murderers, of which he 
was the acknowledged chief up to the time of 
his death. He directed the movements of this 
band and effected many escapes from the law; 
extending his operations at one time beyond 
the Rio Grande.” 

All of the above enclosed in quotation marks 
is what his loving sister said about Sam Bass 
and, apparently, it is all wrong. 

What really seems to have happened was 
that as soon as Sam had chosen horse racing 
as a profession, and Underwood as an asso- 
ciate, he stuck to both for some time and for 
quite a while was fairly successful. In those 
days as real money was scarce around Denton, 
it was frequently the case that races were ar- 
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ranged in which a certain number of ponies 
would be bet on the argument in place of so 
many dollars. And as Sam was the owner 
of an exceptionally fast horse he soon became 
the proprietor of quite a herd. Naturally, in 
time, the sporting element in his own neigh- 
borhood, having come to know too much about 
the merits of his sorrel mare, it became impos- 
sible for Sam to match a race anywhere near 
home, and therefore he and two associates 
went North and crossed the Red River into the 
“territory” for the charitable purpose of clean- 
ing up on the Cherokees and the Choctaws. 

This expedition, however, from the stand- 
point of speed was a total failure. From some- 
where or other the Indians resurrected a horse 
that made the invincible sorrel look like a Mex- 
ican plug, and as Sam and his followers had 
bet every hoof they owned on the result they 
walked back across the Red River, made camp 
and sat down to discuss (principally cuss) 
their disaster. The result of this conference 
was that that night Sam Bass committed his 
first real crime. 

Waiting until all was quiet in the Indian 
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settlement the trio recrossed the river, stole 
back all of their own horses, took most of the 
good ones belonging to the Indians also, and 
drove the entire herd back into Texas. 

It was a short triumph. Dawn found an 
indignant bunch of red skins hot on their heels, 
and in the pursuit Sam and his friends became 
widely separated. The historian of Denton 
County is responsible for the statement that 
our hero’s two companions saved themselves, 
and their hair, by making the sign of the Odd 
Fellows to the Indians, but, as Sam didn’t be- 
long to the order, he continued his precipitous 
flight until he eventually arrived at San An- 
tonio, some two or three hundred miles distant. 

San Antonio in 1877, with its wide open 
saloons and the bridle clear off in its gambling 
houses, was the favorite gathering place for 
a large number of cattlemen who came there 
for the dual purpose of enjoying themselves 
and equipping their outfits for the long drive 
over the trail to Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska 
or Dakota, Either because he found his mare 
outclassed, or the racing business not so good, 
Bass sold his horse and hired himself out as 
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a hand to Joel Collins who was taking a herd 
through to Deadwood. It was the usual six 
months journey and at the end of it, when the 
cattle were sold and the boys paid off, they all, 
with their employer in the lead, went on the 
customary spree in the exuberant city of Dead- 
wood. It was a protracted session, carried out 
with all the expression and enthusiasm of flam- 
ing youth, and when it was over, probably at 
the end of a week or two, nobody in the party 
seems to have had as much as the price of a 
drink. 

Once again, as had happened to him down 
on the bank of the Red River, Sam Bass sat 
down to discuss the disaster that had befallen 
him and his associates, and once again, also 
the solution of their difficulty presented itself 
in the shape of crime. 

Robbing the Deadwood Coach had not, up 
to that time, become a popular sport but Col- 
lins and his lads, with Sam Bass as the most 
industrious bandit in the bunch proceeded to 
make it so. 

For some time this gang is said to have 
lived quite luxuriously off the proceeds of a 
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series of “stick ups,” and so scientific were 
they in their manner of doing the thing that 
they were not suspected in any quarter as be- 
ing the men who were tampering with the 
pockets of the tourists and rifling the mails. 
They came and went at will, in and out of the 
saloons and gambling houses and dance halls, 
until finally, tiring of what seemed to them to 
be a petit larceny sort of a business they de- 
cided to do something big. ‘They did it! 
Bidding farewell to Deadwood, Collins and 
his boys mounted their horses, rode down to a 
smalj station in Nebraska, called Big Springs, 
and there on September 19, 1877, they pulled 
off the most successful train robbery ever 
staged in the United States, up to that time! 
When the train stopped at Big Springs the 
gang boarded it, went through the coaches col- 
lecting $5000.00, or more, from the passengers, 
and then, entering the express car ordered the 
messenger to open the safe. As it was a 
through safe to which the messenger did not 
know the combination, he was unable to com- 
ply with this order and was just on the point 
of being shot for his ignorance when Bass in- 
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terfered.. “Don’t kill him,” he said, “he ain’t 
to blame for it,” and with that the bandits 
were about to retire when one of them, notic- 
ing some heavy wooden boxes piled in a corner, 
picked up a small coal hammer and broke one 
of them open. 

These boxes were filled with $20.00 gold 
pieces, and loading themselves down with this 
treasure the gang, which was then made up 
of Collins, Bass, Jack Davis, Jim Berry, Bill 
Heffridge and John Underwood, took its de- 
parture. They secreted their treasure and went 
boldly back to the town of Ogallala, where 
they had previously stopped for several days 
and were well known, and there hung around 
for nearly a week, while United States Mar- 
shals, railroad officers and sheriffs’ posses were 
scouring the country for the train robbers. 

Finally when it was generally conceded that 
the robbers had made a clean get away, and 
the local excitement had died down a bit, Col- 
lins and the boys decided to take the trail back 
to Texas. 

In order to equip for the journey, however, 
some supplies were necessary and while pur- 
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chasing them Collins let fall a remark which 
aroused the suspicion of one of the clerks in 
the general store. This young man, who had 
in his make-up the characteristics of a first 
class detective, kept his thoughts to himself 
and twenty-four hours after the gang had de- 
parted he mounted and rode in pursuit. After 
two or three days of hard traveling this man 
came in sight of the party he was trailing and 
then dropped back to wait until night fall. 
After dark the amateur sleuth crawled 
through the grass and brush up to the edge of 
the bandits’ camp and there, by the light of 
their fire, he witnessed an amazing spectacle. 
He saw sack after sack of gold dumped out on 
a blanket and watched and listened while the 
men counted and divided their booty. 

According to Miss Salle Bass her brother 
Sam’s dividend in this distribution of profits 
amounted to $19,000.00 and, as there were six 
stock-holders in the enterprise, the amount 
that they “split” as the result of their several 
stage robberies, and the Union Pacific hold- 
up, must have come to the grand total of 
$114,000.00. 
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The sight of so much money, together with 
the ticklish circumstances under which he was 
viewing it, almost frightened the young clerk 
to death, but as soon as he was able, he crawled 
away, got back to his horse, and, without al- 
lowing anything to detain him he rode, night 
and day, until he reached Ogallala. From 
there a new alarm was sent out and, with the 
identity of the train robbers now positively 
known, an industrious pursuit was again be- 
gun. The clerk’s trip however, had consumed 
about three days, and in that time Bass and his 
companions had traveled about a hundred 
miles down the trail, and had separated with 
the understanding that Collins and Heffridge 
were to head for San Antonio, Bass and Davis 
for Denton, and Berry and Underwood for the 
former’s home in Mexico, Missouri. 

A few days after this separation Collins and 
Heffridge, leading a pack pony, rode into 
Buffalo Station, Kansas, and stopped to buy 
provisions. The railroad agent saw the pair 
ride up and as he had been instructed to keep 
a look-out for strangers, and had also been 
given the real names of the strangers most de- 
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sired, he drifted into the store and casually 
engaged Collins in conversation. In taking 
his handkerchief from his pocket Collins 
dropped a letter to the floor. It bore his name; 
the agent saw it and, as he was a man of im- 
mediate action, that was enough for him. He 
excused himself, ran to a camp of United 
States soldiers which was near by and as Col- 
lins and Heffridge rode away he pointed them 
out to the lieutenant and said: “There go a 
couple of the U. P. train robbers.” That was 
enough for the heutenant, who was also a man 
of action, and in less than thirty minutes Col- 
lins and Heffridge, who made the mistake of 
endeavoring to escape, were both dead and 
their share of the booty was in the hands of 
the government. 

But in the meantime our hero and his com- 
panion were having much better luck. With- 
out knowing that the names of the entire gang 
and a complete description of every member 
of it, was in the hands of the officers, Bass 
none the less thought that it was best to disarm 
suspicion, if he could, and to that end he and 
Davis, so as not to appear as prosperous as 
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successful train robbers ordinarily would ap- 
pear, traded off their saddle horses for an old 
broken-down buck-board and a pair of flea-bit- 
ten greys. This conveyance was so dilapidated 
that they had to tie the tires on with strips 
of raw-hide, but after having done this, and 
having thrown their $38,000.00, packed down 
in the legs of an old pair of pants, which were 
tied at the bottom to keep the treasure from 
leaking out, carelessly under the seat the pair 
of bandits jogged merrily and slowly along. 
Everywhere they stopped they were plied 
with questions as to whether or not they had 
seen any one who answered to their own des- 
cription, and one night they even camped at 
the same water hole with a posse of officers 
and spent a pleasant evening in telling these 
men what they would do in case they should 
happen to encounter themselves on the road. 
Traveling in this humble fashion Bass final- 
ly reached the neighborhood of Denton and 
there he and his friend Davis parted. The 
latter stated that he was going to South Amer- 
ica and reform—and so far as is known that 
is what he did as he was never heard from 
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again. But Sam Bass, who was evidently fond 
of publicity, said that he preferred to remain 
in the shadow of the old home town and or- 
ganize a gang. 

This was easily done. Everybody in the 
state of Texas of course knew that Denton 
was honored by having had one of its own local 
boys take part, as a principal, in the great 
train robbery, and hence, when that same lad, 
who had pitched his camp down in Cove Hol- 
low, sent word into town that he was there, 
and would like to have some of his former as- 
sociates drop around for a call no second in- 
vitation was necessary. Every man that he 
sent for came, and as all were duly impressed, 
by the sight of Sam’s gold, with the idea that 
train robbing was a healthy and profitable oc- 
cupation, he at once signed up six or eight 
good men and true and voted himself in as their 
leader. 

Equipment was next necessary and as Sam 
was financially able to do this part of it right, 
and also wanted his boys to make a good ap- 
pearance in public, he led the entire party into 
Fort Worth, which town was then more cor- 
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dial in its reception of out-laws than it would 
be today, and there openly purchased an entire 
outfit, in latest cow-boy style, including a 
good horse apiece, for each one of his recruits. 
Thus accoutred the gang stayed around for a 
day or two, known but unmolested, had a good 
time and then rode back to Cove Hollow leav- 
ing word behind that, from that stronghold, 
they were prepared to hurl defiance at the 
world. ! 

This challenge was unnecessary. The sub- 
stantial reward offered by the railroad and ex- 
press companies had already served to fill Den- 
ton County to overflowing with United States 
Marshals, public detectives, private sleuths and 
posses of ambitious citizens who were anxious 
to gain wealth and notoriety. With this entire 
category of pursuers Sam Bass and his men 
played hide-and-seek for two months and never 
left Denton County! Several long range bat- 
tles were indulged in; numerous ambitious de- 
tectives hurriedly left the neighborhood with 
Winchester bullets kicking up the dust under 
their boot heels; peaceably inclined citizens 
stayed off the main roads for fear of being 
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mistaken for officers and carelessly shot at, 
and through it all nobody was even so much 
as “creased”. 

One party did make “contact” with the boys 
but it was a humorous and not a bloody affair. 
Sneaking up on their camp one night, only 
four miles out of Denton, an intrepid posse 
found Sam and his gang fast asleep and brave- 
ly stealing all their horses, took them to town 
and put them in a livery stable. This was 
looked upon as a great victory and the mem- 
bers of the posse were given an ovation. The 
celebration however was premature because 
the next morning it was found that matters 
had been restored to status quo. Shortly after 
the theft Sam and his men had missed their 
mounts and, doing exactly as Billie the Kid 
had done at White Oaks, New Mexico, they 
hastened into Denton, went direct to the livery 
stable and stole their animals back. 

This incident, which stirred the authorities 
to increased endeavor, seems also to have stim- 
ulated Sam Bass because, just when the pur- 
suit was at its hottest, all of the neutral mem- 
bers of society, by which I mean the sporting 
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public which takes a reading interest in such 
events, were thrown into a frenzy of delight by 
seeing in the morning papers of February 22, 
1878, that the gang had, the night before, held 
up a west bound train at a small station a few 
miles west of Dallas. 

The financial returns from this robbery 
seem to have been rather slim, but the publicity 
gained was enormous, and therefore, a few 
weeks later, on March 18th, Sam Bass, highly 
pleased with the attention he was attracting 
to himself and his followers, rode around the 
city and held up a train at the first station 
east of Dallas. This second success, which 
caused the fans to indulge in another session 
of unrestrained merriment, proved almost 
fatal, through apoplectic strokes of rage to 
the sheriffs of Denton and Tarrant Counties, 
and also to ‘his excellency the Governor of 
Texas. This last named functionary decided 
to do something! 

He called in Captain June Peak of the 
Rangers, instructed him to swear in a large 
force of men, go to Denton and capture Sam 
Bass! 
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There was something very emphaiic in the 
way these orders were issued and Captain 
Peak did everything he was told to do—ex- 
cept the last thing. He swore in 78 raw young 
men who, before they had been in service 
twelve hours, had saddle blisters just where 
they belonged, and led them to Denton. When 
he arrived with this army Captain Peak was 
immediately told, by many enthusiastic citizens 
who were anxious to see a battle, that Bass and 
his valiant six were in camp only four miles 
away. But as it must have appeared certain 
that bloodshed would follow a collision, Cap- 
tain Peak allowed his ardor to wane, paraded 
his uncomfortable adherents around the square 
for two days, and left! 

Such behavior as this disgusted Sam Bass 
to the extreme limit of his patience, and so he 
went forth and held up another train. This 
time he did his stuff at the first station south 
of Dallas and thereafter the dizzy sheriffs, who 
by now didn’t know which way to turn, seem 
to have abandoned the idea of capture. 

Captain June Peak though did not. After 
another session with the governor Captain 
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Peak came back once more to Denton County 
and resumed the chase. 

This time the Captain was at the head of 
a bunch of regular, bard riding, hard shooting, 
old time Rangers and trouble was the result. 
At Salt Creek in Wise County, whither it is 
inferred Bass and the boys had gone to rest 
up after a “big time” had in Fort Worth, the 
Rangers ran onto them and after a fierce fight 
they killed Arkansas Johnson, Bass’s most 
trusted lieutenant, and captured Pipes Hen- 
derson and Jim Murphy. 

This set-back so disturbed Bass that after 
committing a few minor depredations and, ac- 
cording to one authority, a fourth train rob- 
bery, he decided to go, with his two remaining 
accomplices, down into old Mexico. 

With the frankness that had characterized 
all his previous public performances the out- 
law let it be generally known that it was his 
intention to emigrate and at once a brave plan 
was set on foot for his capture. 

Adjutant General Jones, Captain Peak and 
several other valiant officers, approached Jim 
Murphy, one of the two captured members of 
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the Bass organization, where he slumbered in 
his cell, and offered him his freedom if he 
would go and rejoin his chief and then betray 
him. At first Murphy flatly refused to listen to 
any such base proposal. He said that Bass had 
befriended him when his wife and children 
were sick, and in need, and that he couldn’t 
go back on him. Coercion, argument and au- 
thority however won out in the end and within 
a few days Murphy, explaining that he had 
skipped his bond, appeared in the train robbers’ 
stronghold and asked that he be readmitted 
to the gang. He was taken without question, 
but a day or two later, when Bass received 
a note from a friend in Denton telling him 
that Murphy was working for the officers and 
advising him “to kill the traitor at once” the 
man was immediately given the third degree. 
At the close of this inquisitorial proceeding 
Bass and Bebe Daniels pulled down their 
black caps and voted in favor of ending Mur- 
phy’s miserable existence by making quick use 
of a six-shooter, but Frank Jackson, of whom 
Bass was exceedingly fond, emphatically de- 
fended the man, said that he knew he was 
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on the square and concluded by asserting that 
if they killed Murphy they would have to kill 
him also. 

This stand of Jackson’s, together with Mur- 
phy’s promise that he would take the lead in 
the next train or bank robbery won a reprieve 
for him, and early in July 1878, the four men 
left Denton County and traveling in open day- 
light, and along the main highways, they took 
their own time about arriving at Waco. 

Camping on the outskirts of Waco for sev- 
eral days the gang visited the town half a 
dozen times; stole a fine mare, and after look- 
ing the field carefully over decided that the 
place was too well policed for a daylight bank 
robbery to be a success. 

Round Rock, as the scene for this enterprise, 
was substituted for Waco, and the gang im- 
mediately took the road. As usual towns were 
not avoided, and on the way a stop was made 
at Belton where Bass successfully negotiated 
a sale of the mare he had picked up at the last 
station. The purchaser of the horse demanded 
a bill of sale and while Bass was in a store 
writing out this required evidence of title, 
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Murphy took the opportunity to scribble a 
note to General Jones which read: “We are 
on the way to Round Rock to rob the bank. 
For God’s sake be there to prevent it.” 

Immediately upon receipt of this note, which 
was mailed at Belton, General Jones dispatch- 
ed three Rangers, regular old-timers, Dick 
Ware, Chris Connor and George Herold, to 
Round Rock, and the next day he went over 
himself to take command of the force. Upon 
his arrival, on the morning of July 20th, 1878, 
Jones called upon deputy sheriff Grimes, told 
him of the impending entertainment that was 
planned for the little town, and at the same 
time warned the man that if Bass and his 
crowd showed up not to attempt any arrest un- 
less he was supported by the Rangers. Some 
men though can’t take advice. Grimes was 
one of these and he paid dearly for it. 

Late in the afternoon Bass and his men, 
who had made camp just on the edge of town, 
rode in to size up the martial situation and 
look over the field for their next day’s opera- 
tions. On the way in, Murphy, who feared 
an attack by the Rangers in response to his 
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warning, said he would stop and get some corn 
for the horses; and thus Bass, Jackson and: 
Barnes rode in alone. This trio tied their 
horses in an alley back of the bank, carefully 
got the lay of the land around this location, 
and then sauntered carelessly up town to get 
some tobacco. As they turned in at a store, 
Deputy sheriffs Grimes and Moore were 
watching them from a corner and Moore said: 
“One of those fellows looks as if he was wear- 
ing a gun.” 

“T’ll go and see,” promptly replied Grimes 
and, knowing perfectly well whom he was 
tackling, and that he was disregarding Jones’ 
instructions, he followed Bass up to the 
counter and said “I believe you have a pistol.” 

“Of course I have,” answered Bass as he 
shot the man dead, and also put a second bullet 
through Moore who was drawing a gun. 

This started the fight. At the sound of the 
two pistol shots, Dick Ware, who was across 
the street in a barber shop, rushed out and 
saw Bass and his two followers leave the store. 
Ware immediately cut down on the party and 
a pistol duel began with the three bandits en- 
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deavoring to make a run for it and get to their 
horses. For afew minutes Ware sustained the 
fight alone and was then joined by Jones, 
Herold and quiet a number of bellicose citizens 
who didn’t know what it was all about, but 
who had grabbed up six-shooters and Win- 
chesters and joined the fray anyhow. 

It was a most unequal combat. Barnes was 
killed almost immediately. Bass was desper- 
ately wounded a few seconds later, and Jack- 
son had to shoot it out alone. He did it, with 
unequalled bravery. Battling by himself, 
against at least a dozen opponents, this boy 
managed, between shots, to support his chief 
into the alley, help him mount his horse and 
rode away with him at a gallop. 

As the fleeing pair passed a store on the out- 
skirts of the town Jim Murphy, who had be- 
trayed them, saw them go by, took note of - 
the fact that Jackson was holding Bass in his 
saddle, and later on was able to give the 
Rangers further information as to the route 
they had taken. 

That night there was no pursuit. Jackson 
and Bass rode into the woods and there the 
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chief gave up. He was too weak from pain 
and loss of blood to ride further and Jackson, 
dismounting with him, declared that he would 
stay and fight off the bunch, that he was a 
match for all of them. 

“No, Frank,” said Bass, “I’m done for. You 
go ahead.” 

The next morning a Ranger posse found 
the train robber, still alive, lying beneath a 
tree. Beside him was a can of water, which 
had been given him by a woman, and scattered 
around were strips of his undershirt which he 
had torn up and used to wipe the blood from 
his body. 

Two days later Sam Bass, steadfastly re- 
fusing to divulge the names of any of the men 
who had been associated with him in his crimes, 
died in Round Rock and today, in that little 
town, there is a simple monument which bears 
the following inscription: 

SAMUEL BASS. 
Born July 21st. 1851 
Died July 21st. 1878. 

‘“‘A brave man reposes in death here. Why 
was he not true?” 
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Sam Bass was “true”, but what of Jim 
Murphy? That man, hated of all men, de- 
spised even by the Rangers whom he had 
served, returned to Denton, learned that 
Frank Jackson was hanging around in the 
Elm Bottoms waiting for a chance to kill him 
and cringingly asked the sheriff to allow him 
to remain in jail for protection. This permis- 
sion was granted but Murphy could not pro- 
tect himself from his own conscience. In a 
few weeks he committed suicide. 
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PART I 


R. William Bonney who, under the 

poetic pseudonym of Billie the Kid, 
bombarded his way into vast prominence and 
then, just when he was at the height of his 
glory, died ignominiously, with his boots off 
and a butcher knife in his hand, was born in 
an east side slum in the city of New York on 
November 23rd, 1859. 

This fact, however, significant though it may 
appear to be in view of his later achievements 
as a super-gun-man, could not have had any 
bearing upon his career, because before he was 
old enough to derive any real benefit from his 
metropolitan environment he was uprooted 
therefrom and carried away, by his parents, to 
Coffeyville, Kans. 

After a short residence in Kansas Billie’s 
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father died and his bereaved mother at once 
moved, with her off-spring, to a mining town 
in Colorado where a replacement was soon 
secured in the person of a Mr. Antrim who 
turned out to be the cruel step-father of story 
book fame. Shortly after his marriage to Mrs. 
Bonney, Mr. Antrim took his new family, first 
to Santa Fé and then Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, in both of which towns he acted as chief 
assistant to his wife in her profession as a 
boarding-house keeper. 

Silver City, which little town has long since 
forsworn the frivolous pursuit of the precious 
metal for which it is named, and settled itself 
down to the profitable and prosaic business of 
producing actual copper, was, during the years 
that little Bonney lived there, a hard camp! 
It, and all of its people, were endeavoring 
to ride to prosperity on the crest of a silver 
boom; six or seven hundred miles of an Apache 
infested wilderness lay between it and the 
nearest railroad and hence, with this much dis- 
tance between it and the nearest pulpit or pub- 
lic school, it is not to be wondered at that the 
population of the place was made up almost 
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entirely of men and women of the very lowest 
order of unorganized society. ‘The patrons, 
both regular and transient of Mrs. Antrim’s 
boarding house were of a most hectic type, 
and therefore it naturally followed that Billie 
the Kid, who seems to have always been a lad 
to take advantage of all interesting opportun- 
ities, soon became adept in the use of profan- 
ity, liquor, pistols and playing cards. 

In fact so precocious was he, and so pro- 
ficient did he become in the above mentioned 
western arts, that—and for this we have only 
his own word—at the tender age of twelve he 
shot and killed a “black nigger’? who was en- 
deavoring to “put something over on him” in a 
card game. This initial killing, which was the 
first one of “twenty-six, not counting Indians,” 
occurred at Fort Union and, according to 
Billie, he kept the story of it a secret from his 
mother because he did not want her to worry 
about the conduct of her wayward young son. 

His next homicidal venture, however, which 
took place when he was fifteen was different. 
It was a public affair and Billie’s mother her- 
self, was, indirectly the innocent cause of it. 
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Billie was standing on the street corner one 
afternoon with a crowd of his chosen asso- 
ciates when, as his mother passed, a young 
blacksmith made an insulting remark about 
her. Quick as a flash Billie, who was small 
for his age, planted his fist squarely against 
the blacksmith’s jaw, and was just about to 
be severely spanked for his temerity when a 
by-stander, Ed Moulton, intervened and 
knocked the blacksmith out with a blow from 
the rear. Naturally this act caused a friend- 
ship to spring up between Moulton and Billie 
Bonney and three weeks later, when Moulton 
and the blacksmith were about to come to- 
gether a second time, the future young bandit 
liquidated his obligation in full. 

Just as the blacksmith was about to hit 
Moulton over the head with a chair, in a free- 
for-all which was taking place in Joe Dyer’s 
saloon, Billie went into the argument with a 
knife. The next day the blacksmith was dead, 
and Billie, after having kissed his mother good- 
bye, was a fugitive from justice. 

Three weeks later, having in the meantime 
stolen a horse and joined forces with a lone 
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wanderer who facetiously informed the guile- 
less youth that his name was “Alias”, Billie 
the Kid arrived at Camp Bowie where the pair 
traded their mounts for arms and ammunition 
and then set out, on foot, for the Apache In- 
dian Reservation. 

On this trip luck was with them. -When 
they were only about ten miles from Camp 
Bowie the pair of adventurers sighted three 
Indians who were the possessors of a vast store 
of wealth in the shape of 12 ponies, a quantity 
of pelts and several good saddles. By am- 
bushing and amiably killing these Indians an 
immediate transfer of possession and owner- 
ship of all of this property was effected and 
thereafter, being well mounted, Billie and his 
companion, turned away from the Apache 
Reservation and went West instead of Kast. 
Following this new route they came into con- 
tact, about a week later, with a band of Texas 
emigrants and sold and traded all of their 
plunder. 

Being now equipped with funds, a com- 
modity that he had never had before, Billie 
bade farewell to his friend “Alias” and looking 
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about him for a larger world to conquer he de- 
cided to go to Tucson, Ariz. It was a long, 
dreary ride for a lone 16 year old boy to un- 
dertake, but Billie made it and when he arrived 
at his destination he found Tucson to be a town 
much to his liking. It was well supplied with 
saloons, gambling houses and dance halls, and 
Billie, with his beardless face, to disarm suspi- 
cion, and his skill as a dealer of Mexican 
monte, to attract custom, was able to make 
much money and live in comparative luxury. 
But the flesh pots of Tucson were soon ex- 
hausted and, leaving behind him some suspi- 
cions as to the squareness of his gambling 
methods, Billie pulled out hastily for San 
Simon where he and a companion managed to 
beat a whole tribe of Indians out of their gov- 
ernment allowance through the medium of a 
fake horse race. 

Following this little by-play, and being well 
supplied with cash Billie next went down into 
Sonora, in old Mexico, where he formed a 
partnership with a young cut-throat by the 
name of Melquiades Seguro. 

With this man’s assistance Billie soon lost 
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all of his money at the gambling tables, and 
then, being in desperate straits, he and his com- 

panion murdered a monte dealer, Don José 
- Martinez, and carrying his ample roll with 
them, made their way across the difficult passes 
of the Sierra Madre mountains to the flourish- 
ing city of Chihuahua. 

In this gay and frivolous Mexican center, 
where in the olden days the writer has seen 
as much as fifty thousand pesos wagered on a 
single cock fight, the two boys, both mere 
lads, led a happy life. ‘They drank, gambled, 
frolicked with the seforitas and then, when 
their luck turned against them and they were 
without funds, they resurrected their six- 
shooters and resorted to robbery as the easiest 
means whereby they could bring about their 
financial rehabilitation. 

During this campaign for wealth the boys 
made a specialty of monte dealers and every- 
thing was going nicely (they having murdered 
and robbed several of this class of gentry) un- 
til one night Billie, in an over-exuberant mood 
made the fatal mistake of killing a gambler 
who was really prominent. This act created. 
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quite a stir among the “fraternity” and the 
next morning Billie and Seguro, riding stolen 
horses and carrying with them a buckskin sack 
filled with gold, which had been the property 
of the dead man, might have been seen travel- 
ing at top speed and going north. This time 
their objective was “just anywhere on the Rio 
Grande.” What the boys wanted to see was 
the Stars and Stripes, and so, stealing one 
horse after another from the remudas on the 
vast cattle ranges of northern Chihuahua, and 
sleeping hardly at all, the pair negotiated the 
distance of 300 miles in less than a week. 

At the border the two lads separated. Billie 
began a new chapter in crime by going back 
to New Mexico, where he formed an alliance 
with a former chum, Jesse Evans, while Se- 
guro remained in the vicinity of El Paso to 
devote his time to “working” the Mexican 
towns along the river. 

Billie’s new partnership was even more 
strenuous, if such a thing could be possible, 
than either of his former ones had been. In 
company with “Alias” he had only killed a few 
Indians and stolen some horses; during his 
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association with Seguro he had directed his 
energies principally against the life and prop- 
erty of gamblers, but with Jesse Evans as his 
co-worker he took on a general line of devil- 
ment, and for several months, traveling on 
horse back and working over a territory con- 
siderably larger than the State of New York, 
he indulged himself in a promiscuous course 
of murder and robbery. During this period 
there is no actual record of the crimes of Billie 
the Kid, other than his own statement in which 
he says that while he was working with Evans 
they pulled off many robberies and committed 
quite a few murders. 

One incident which, in his own estimation, 
redounded largely to his credit he has related 
in detail. On this particular occasion, while 
riding across the prairies, Billie the Kid and 
Jesse Eivans stopped and ate dinner at the 
camp of a party of Texas emigrants consist- 
ing of three men, one woman and several chil- 
dren. 

After enjoying the hospitality of this party 
the boys took their leave and when they had 
ridden only a few miles ahead of the slow 
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moving prairie schooners they noticed a band 
of Apaches skulking in the foot hills. Feeling 
sure that these noble red men would attack 
the emigrants as they came along the road, 
and as they themselves had not been seen, the 
boys hid in the brush to await develop- 
ments. 

It turned out exactly as they had antici- 
pated. As soon as the emigrant wagons came 
in sight the Indians swooped down upon them 
and just when the battle between the three 
Texans and the dozen or more savages was 
at its hottest Billie and his companion, in the 
guise of valiant rescuers, charged the red-men 
from the rear and killed eight of them. Dur- 
ing this encounter Billie had a boot heel shot 
off and, as a perpetual souvenir of what was 
probably the best act of his life, he also got 
a bullet wound through his left hand which 
partially crippled that member for ever after- 
wards. 

Shortly after this Indian battle the two 
young heroes thereof rode into the Mexican 
town of Mesilla and meeting with three of 
vans’ former companions, who had turned 
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cow-punchers, they at once agreed to go to 
the Pecos River country and try their luck, © 
with this trio, at the hitherto untried but pre- 
sumably profitable occupation of cattle rust- 
ling. 

Before the start for the Pecos was made, 
however, Billie was temporarily diverted from 
his new career by the unexpected arrival of a 
messenger who brought word that his former 
associate in foreign devilment, Melquiades 
Seguro, was locked up in the jail at San Eliz- 
ario, 80 miles distant, and was in urgent need 
of his assistance. 

Telling his friends to go ahead, and that he 
would join them later, up on the Rio Pecos, 
Billie started for San Elizario. Mounted on 
a gray horse, which must have had an excep- 
tional amount of “bottom”, he covered the 80 
miles that separated him from his friend in 
one day, and then, after giving his horse a few 
hours rest, he called, just at dawn, upon the 
jailer. This Latin-American functionary, who 
was immediately convinced by Billie’s creden- 
tials, which loomed before his eyes in the shape 
of a couple of unwavering six-shooters, allowed 
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himself to be bound and chained to a post— 
along with a pair of equally impressed guards. 
After which ceremony Seguro was released 
and thus, reunited, the two friends, with Seg- 
uro riding the gray and Billie trotting along- 
side on foot, crossed the Rio Grande and went 
back into old Mexico. 

Stopping with a friendly rancher the pair 
recuperated for a day or two and then, hearing 
that pursuers were hot on their trail, they took 
the road in the night, recrossed the interna- 
tional boundary and went back to Mesilla 
where, owing to a temperamental difference, 
they again separated. Seguro, who loved the 
_cards and the cantinas and the joys of urban 
life, elected to remain in the settlement at 
Mesilla but Bilhe, preferring the life in the 
open, and remembering his promise to Evans 
and the cowboys, joined forces with a wild lad 
by the name of Tom O’Keefe and set out on 
150 mile ride, across mountains and prairies, 
for the Pecos country. 

After crossing the Organ Mountains—and 
the writer has had exactly the same arid ex- 
perience befall him in this identical locality— 
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the pair of embryo cow-boys dropped down 
into a desert region, became beset with a great 
thirst and, in their search for a waterhole, ran 
into a bunch of Apaches! The recurring en- 
counter was not pleasant, and when it was 
over, although two of the Indians had been 
sent to the Happy Hunting Ground, the sav- 
ages were none the less the victors. Billie 
and his companion were separated and, what 
was far worse, our hero found himself on foot, 
with no food and in a dry country in which 
no saddle horses were available for theft. 

It was a gloomy outlook but fortunately— 
and I say fortunately because otherwise an in- 
teresting career might have come to an unro- 
mantic end—Billie the Kid, after forty-eight 
hours of aimless wandering, stumbled upon a 
water hole where he rested for two days, living 
upon berries and mesquite beans, and then he 
set out and bravely walked a hundred miles to 
the Pecos River. 

If he had had the situation made to order for 
the express purpose of providing him with a 
career Billie the Kid, with his previously ac- 
quired accomplishments and experience, could 
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not have gotten himself into a more congenial 
atmosphere than the one which now  sur- 
rounded him. Everybody was at war. Lin- 
coln County was divided into two armed fac- 
tions and life was just a delightful state of 
belligerent uncertainty. On one side was the 
Murphy-Dolan faction, backed by a number of 
small ranch owners; on the other side was the 
grizzled old cattle king, John S. Chisum and, 
working industriously for both sides were 
gangs of paid experts, whose business it was to 
steal stock, burn brands and slaughter the op- 
position. 

When Billie the Kid, at the end of his pain- 
ful journey, finally located his friends, who 
had already annexed themselves to the Mur- 
phy-Dolan crowd, they tried to induce him to 
sign up at once and go in with their faction. 
But Billie refused, for the time being, and 
right here the one trait in his character which 
probably accounts forthe fact that even to this 
day there are numbers of men in New Mexico 
who revere the memory of the young bandit, 
same to the front. 

“No, fellows,” he said, “I can’t do anything 
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else until after I’ve gone back over the trail to 
Mesilla and tried to find Tom O’Keefe.” 

His friends tried to persuade him to remain 
where he was by telling him that certainly 
O’ Keefe, even if he was still alive, wasn’t out 
looking for him, but this argument had no 
weight with Billie. He asserted that he 
wouldn’t desert a friend without a try for it, 
and so, again alone, but this time well mounted 
and heavily armed, with a few extra canteens, 
he took the trail back to Mesilla. 

This time the trip was uneventful and, as it 
turned out, useless. Young O’Keefe had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the Indians with his 
scalp, and had finally gotten back to Mesilla, 
but this one short experience at being a bandit 
and a cattle rustler was enough for him. A 
week on foot in the mountains, dodging In- 
dians and eating mesquite beans had worked a 
cure, and he steadfastly refused to re-equip 
himself with stolen accoutrements and go back 
to the Pecos. This being the case, and with his 
conscience clear, because his duty towards his 
friend had been performed, Billie bade 
O’Keefe good-bye and being himself as unre- 
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constructed and unrepentant a young man as 
ever jovially killed a monte dealer, he returned 
to his friends in Lincoln County, took the oath 
of allegiance, and at once became an out- 
standing personage in the warlike activities of 
the Murphy-Dolan crowd. 

This connection though was of short dura- 
tion. He indulged in a few cattle stealing ex- 
peditions, participated in one or two minor 
gun-battles and then, because of his personal 
fondness for a young Englishman, John S. 
Tunstall, who was allied with the Chisum 
crowd, Billie the Kid suddenly deserted the 
Murphy-Dolan faction and went over to the 
enemy. 

Just why the young bandit should have 
yielded so readily to his infatuation for a man 
whom he could have known but slightly, and 
with whom he had nothing in common, is rather 
hard to understand. 

Billie the Kid, by predilection and practise 
was an out-law, pure and simple; Tunstall, on 
the other hand, according to all who knew him, 
was an educated English gentleman, refined, 
upright and honest, and unless the explanation 
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of his conduct can be found in the fact that 
possibly our hero longed for the friendship and 
approval of a man whom he could look up to as 
a superior, it is hard to find a reasonable ex- 
planation of his action in turning against his 
former associates, 

But none the less he did turn his back on 
them. One day upon his return to the Mur- 
phy-Dolan camp, after having met and talked 
with Tunstall in the town of Lincoln, Billie 
calmly announced that he had “switched” and 
that thereafter he would have to fight against 
instead of with his friends. The boys tried to 
dissuade him from his purpose—one man, 
Baker, even offered to kill him to prevent him 
from turning traitor—but Billie was obdurate. 
His mind was thoroughly made up, and after 
Baker refused to shoot it out on the square, as 
Billie suggested that he should do, and not 
talk so much, he saddled his horse, shook hands 
all around and rode away to join Tunstall and 
his men at a cow-camp on the Rio Feliz. 

This change in allegiance took place early 
in the fall of 1877 and from that time on, ex- 
cept for a hurried trip which Billie made to the 
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Mexican border in response to another call 
from Seguro, who on this occasion, however, 
only wanted to give him a roll of money, noth- 
ing of any real importance took place until 
February, 1878. 

In that month a disaster befell which com- 
pletely altered Billy the Kid’s outlook on life 
and probably affected his entire future career. 

Tunstall was murdered! It was a brutal, 
dastardly, cold-blooded killing, there can be no 
doubt as to that, and at once Billie the Kid 
who, up to that moment had been a reckless, 
abandoned youth, who murdered and robbed 
for the mere excitement of the game, and pos- 
sibly because he didn’t know any better, be- 
came a man, grown, grim and experienced, 
whose sole aim in life was to get revenge for the 
death of his friend. 

Standing over Tunstall’s dead body, which 
lay by the roadside in one of the beautiful can- 
yons that leads out of the town of Lincoln, 
Billie took a note book from his pocket and, in 
a boyish serawl, wrote therein the names of the 
men who had been implicated in the murder. 
And then turning to the foreman, he said: “If 
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I hadn’t been under your orders I would have 
been with Tunstall. As it is I am going to 
even up for him. But getting these devils 
won’t bring back the only friend I have ever 
had.” 

From that time on Billie the Kid was more 
feared, and in some quarters more admired, 
than any other individual in the wild and law- 
less territory of New Mexico. 

Mounting his horse he rode directly to Lin- 
coln and there, after a consultation with lawyer 
McSween, a business associate and close per- 
sonal friend of Tunstall’s, Billie annexed 
himself, body and soul, to a posse which was 
being formed to go in search of Tunstall’s 
slayers. 

This posse was under the nominal control of 
deputy sheriff Dick Brewer but, after Billie 
signed up for the expedition he became the real 
head of the party. On the 6th of March, 1878 
the searchers ran unexpectedly into five of the 
fugitives who were in camp on the Rio Pefi- 
asco. ‘These men immediately divided into two 
sections and fled, and Billie the Kid recogniz- 
ing two of the men as his former Mesilla 
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friends, Baker and Morton, remembering also 
that their names were down in his note book, 
and, likewise, possibly recalling Baker’s phil- 
anthropie offer of a few months before to kill 
him for joining Tunstall, elected to go in their 
pursuit. The entire posse followed Billie’s 
lead and, after a running fight in which both 
their horses were shot under them, Baker and 
Morton were captured. Billie the Kid was in 
favor of an immediate execution, in fact of- 
fered to serve as the executioner, but being out- 
voted he yielded gracefully with the remark: 
“Oh, well Vl get *em anyhow.” He did. 

The posse, which was made up of Dick 
Brewer, J. G. Skurlock, Charlie Bowdrie, 
Henry Brown, Frank McNab, Fred Wyatt, 
Sam Smith, Jim French, John Middleton and 
a man named McCloskey, represented to the 
prisoners that they were to be taken to Fort 
Sumner but instead of that they were headed 
for Lincoln. 

At Roswell, which smiling city of the pres- 
ent day was then little more than an over- 
grown sheep camp, a short stop was made for 
the purpose of allowing prisoner Morton to 
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write a letter, and during this interval, Mc- 
Closkey was heard to say to the prisoners, who 
were constantly expressing the fear that they 
would be murdered: ‘Don’t worry about that, 
because if harm comes to you two fellows 
they'll have to kill me first.”” This remark was 
McCloskey’s death warrant, because when the 
party was a few miles out of Roswell, McNab 
rode up to him and said: “So you are the 

who has to die before these fellows 
do. Well, here goes,” and before McCloskey 
could put his hand on his gun McNab drew his 
pistol and shot him dead. This whole affair 
was undoubtedly a frame-up to give Billie the 
Kid a chance to play a lone hand, because when 
Morton and Baker, who could easily see what 
would happen next, made a dash for liberty, 
Billie was the only man to go in their pursuit. 
He overtook and killed them both, scratched 
two names from his book, and the posse then 
rode on back to Lincoln. 

Following this success an uneventful week 
or two passed and then the “Kid” hearing that 
another prospective victim, an ex-soldier 
named Roberts was in hiding in the neighbor- 
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hood of Blazer’s saw mill, 40 miles distant, 
reorganized the posse and went after the man. 

Roberts, however, was not a man of peaceful 
inclinations. On the contrary he was decidedly 
on the fight, and when he was located by his 
pursuers he ran at instead of away from them. 
Well mounted, and shooting at every jump, 
the ex-soldier charged straight at the posse but 
in the first exchange of compliments luck was 
decidedly against him. A bullet from Dick 
Brewer’s Winchester knocked him from his 
horse and thereafter, from within the shelter of 
a small outhouse, he put up a fine battle and 
gave a magnificent exhibition of marksman- 
ship. He shot off some of the Kid’s hair, 
clipped a finger from the hand of George Coe, 
wounded Charle Bowdrie, and just before he 
himself fell over dead from his single wound, 
he squared the account with Brewer by putting 
a bullet squarely through that officer’s brain. 

With three men thus off the list, Billie re- 
turned once more to Lincoln where, ta his as- 
tonishment, he learned that Sheriff Brady, who 
belonged to the Murphy-Dolan faction, was 
looking for‘him with a warrant which charged 
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him with the murder of Messrs. Baker and 
Morton. 

Under the circumstances there was only one 
thing to do and Billie at once did it. He or- 
ganized a lawless band, placed himself at the 
head of it, and using an adobe corral as a fort- 
ress, he boldly entrenched himself right in the 
heart of the city and openly dared Sheriff 
Brady and all others in authority to come and 
get him. 

Nobody accepted the invitation and so, on 
April 1st when Sheriff Brady, accompanied by 
George Hindman and J. B. Matthews, all 
carrying rifles, appeared on the street on their 
way to announce the opening of a term of 
court, Billie himself opened the ball by pot- 
shotting the trio. Matthews fled but the sher- 
iff and Hindman did not. They were both too 
dead to travel, and Billie, jumping over the 
wall of his fort, ran to their bodies. As he 
stooped to pick up the sheriff’s rifle Matthews, 
from the shelter of a doorway, took a crack at 
him which shattered the stock of the weapon 
and ploughed a slight wound along the Kid’s 
side, With this memento to urge him to flight 
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Billie ran from the publicity of Main Street 
into the privacy of the McSween home, and 
from that day on, for some time, he turned that 
residence into an armed stronghold from 
which he and his gang boldly defied all comers. 
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HE gratuitous killing of Messrs. Brady 

and Hindman, which was nothing more 

nor less than a direct defiance by Billie the 

Kid of ali authority, naturally aroused the ire 

of the Murphy-Dolan faction to a point where 

expression could only be found through the 
medium of bad language and bullets. 

Many men also, who had formerly been 
neutral, now voiced the opinion that the Kid 
had gone a little too far with the frolic; that 
he had become a public nuisance, and that 
he and his gang should be abated, and at 
once. 

But the Kid didn’t agree. On the contrary 
so little did the idea of abatement appeal to 
this young man that, calling his berserkers 
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around him—and included in the list at that 
time were such choice personages as Charlie 
Bowdrie, Henry Brown, J. G. Skurlock, John 
Middleton and Tom O’Phalliard—he laid be- 
fore them a plan of utter and complete law- 
lessness, and upon that constructive platform 
was unanimously elected to leadership. 

With this honor officially bestowed upon him 
Billie the Kid, who loved notoriety, and who 
was doubtless deriving a great deal of enjoy- 
ment from the uncomfortable predicament in 
which he was placing the opposition, instead of 
fleeing to the mountains in ethical outlaw fash- 
ion, and establishing headquarters in some se- 
cluded spot where he would be hard to locate, 
remained calmly in Lincoln, lived in the best 
house in the town, and daily, accompanied by 
his men, armed with six-shooters and Win- 
chesters, openly paraded the streets! 

When not thus publicly engaged the gang 
would ride through the country, commit such 
depredations as came conveniently to hand 
and deal out as much misery as possible to 
all who had sanctioned or sympathized with 
the murder of Tunstall. 
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While the Kid was away on one of these 
marauding expeditions a new sheriff, Mr. 
George W. Pippin, who had been sworn in to 
fill the vacancy created by the sudden demise 
of the late Brady, took advantage of his ab- 
sence, organized a posse, placed it under the 
command of a deputy named Turner and dis- 
patched it in the lad’s pursuit. Following the 
trail of the gang for several days this posse 
finally located Billie at the Chisum _head- 
quarters ranch, near Roswell, and surround- 
ing the place settled down to the task of starv- 
ing the boys out. 

This kind of a bloodless battle, however, 
was not suited to the fiery temperament of 
Billie the Kid and so, after having endured 
seventy-two hours of idleness, he led his men 
out under cover of darkness and took the road 
back to the bright lights of Lincoln. 

The next morning when Turner found that 
his whole flock of jail birds had flown he blew 
hastily for boots and saddles and hit the trail 
in hot and useless pursuit. Useless, because 
when he reached Lincoln, after a hard ride, the 
first bad news that greeted his ears was that 
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the Kid was ahead of him, and was once again 
comfortably lodged in the eleven room Mc- 
Sween residence where he was provisioned and 
equipped to stand off an army. 

Immediately a council of war was held. 
Sheriff Pippin took personal command, added 
a large force of deputies to Turner’s original 
posse, and turning the Murphy-Dolan store 
into a rival fortress he ordered the battle to 
begin. Both sides went to it immediately, 
and for three days a long range fight, which 
stirred up the entire county but resulted in 
very little real, personal damage, was in- 
dulged in. 

Before light on the morning of the fourth 
day, however, ‘Turner, accompanied by nine 
men, managed to crawl under the walls of the 
McSween castle, where they would be safe 
from the fire of those within, and from this 
vantage point the intrepid deputy hailed the 
Kid and suggested that he come forth and al- 
low himself to be arrested. This invitation the 
Kid very promptly and profanely refused 
by asserting that he and his men held warrants 
for ‘Turner and his crowd in the shape of red 
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hot six-shooter bullets which they were itching 
to serve. 

And then, just at this juncture, when the 
whole affair seemed to be at a deadlock, a new 
element of warfare made a sudden appearance. 

Lieutenant Colonel Dudley, of the 10th 
Cavalry at the head of a few troopers, and a 
couple of cannon, dashed into town, set up 
his artillery midway between the warring 
factions, and announced that he would turn 
his fire upon the first of the belligerents to 
renew hostilities. Hardly had this ultimatum 
fallen from the lips of the doughty Colonel 
than another entirely unlooked for detachment 
of fighting men appeared upon the scene. 
Sefior Martin Chavez, a deputy under the late 
Sheriff Brady, at the head of 35 Mexicans, 
whom he had sworn in to protect Billie the Kid 
and the McSween property, galloped down 
from the hills, declared his warlike intentions 
and at once he and the Colonel joined in a 
wordy conflict. They argued, long and voci- 
ferously, but even after it had been definitely 
explained to Sefior Chavez that his commission 
had automatically expired with the death of his 
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chief he was obdurate. He asserted that such 
might be the case, but that, anyhow, as a priv- 
ate citizen, one well armed and unafraid, he 
would nevertheless defend his friends. And 
it was only when the Colonel turned his can- 
non menacingly in the direction of the Mexi- 
cans, and kept them there, that Sefior Chavez 
was induced to retire to the Ellis Hotel, from 
which point of vantage, however, he let it be 
clearly known that he would fire upon the 
soldiers in case they opened up on the Kid. 

This by-play between the soldiers and the 
Mexicans, however, seems to have had little 
effect upon the real situation. All day long, 
regardless of the presence of the army, the 
actual belligerents kept up desultory shoot- 
ing, and just after dark, Turner and his men, 
who had spent an uncomfortable twelve hours 
under the protection of its walls, managed to 
set fire to the door and window frames of the 
McSween residence. 

During the four days that the conflict had 
raged the besiegers had, from time to time, 
during lulls in the fighting, heard strains of 
music emanating from the house and now, 
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even though a strong wind was fanning the 
fire into a fury, these strains kept up. Mrs. 
McSween’s piano, which had originally stood 
in the parlor, was dragged from room to room 
until it finally reached the kitchen, and even 
there, at the last minute, with one of the boys 
picking out “Turkey in the Straw,” with two 
fingers, the balance of the gang indulged in 
an old fashioned break-down. 

At last after the smoke and heat had be- 
come unbearable, and after he had used the 
butt of his rifle to silence one of his men who 
suggested surrender, the Kid ordered a re- 
treat and told the gang to make a dash for 
the thickets which bordered the bank of the 
Bonita river, about fifty yards in the rear. 

The kitchen door was thrown open and, 
shouting the battle cry of freedom, Billie and 
his smoke begrimed followers rushed forth. 
Of course there was a battle. Just as Billie 
came into the open he put a bullet through 
the head of an opponent named Beckwith 
who, as he fell, retaliated by administering a 
death shot to lawyer McSween, and then, in 
the general mélée, five others were killed. 
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One of these was a deputy belonging to the 
Turner posse, one was an adherent of Billie’s 
by the name of Morris, while the other three 
were Mexican friends of his from the Chavez 
camp who had rushed down from the hotel to 
participate in the fun. 

A week later, with his original gang intact, 
except for the loss of Morris, and with a new 
headquarters established in a camp near Fort 
Stanton, only a few miles from Lincoln, Bil- 
lie was again in active operation. The gang, 
as already stated, had been organized on a 
platform of complete lawlessness, and now, in 
spite of the fact that Gov. Llew Wallace is- 
sued a proclamation granting a full pardon 
to Billie and his followers if they would re- 
form and join the Church, this platform was 
carried out to the letter. 

On August 5th, 1878 the Kid and his crowd 
rode up in plain view of the fort and began 
to round-up a band of horses belonging to a 
Jew trader by the name of Bernstein. The 
soldiers made no effort to prevent the theft, 
but naturally Bernstein did. He rode out and 
met the kid who, calmly, and with no explan- 
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ation of the act other than “I don’t like Jews 
anyhow,” shot the man dead. 

But even this cold blooded murder failed 
to enthuse anyone with the idea that it was 
his personal business to capture the young 
bandit. Everybody shied away from the con- 
flict, and, knowing that this was the case, the 
Kid remained where he was, at the scene of 
his latest crime, and for a month or two 
amused himself by going back to his former 
profession as a gambler. 

In accordance with its usual fall custom 
the government had entered into a contract 
with a number of Mexicans to “put up” sev- 
eral hundred tons of hay for winter use, at 
$25.00 per ton, and the opportunity thus af- 
forded of taking this handsome pay-roll away 
from the laborers was one that Billie could 
not resist. As the work of hay making pro- 
ceeded he stayed right with the hay camps, 
and every night, beneath the faint illumina- 
tion of a smoky kerosene lantern, he dealt 
his game of monte. When the contract was 
complete Billie the Kid had all the money 
that the Mexicans had earned, but rather than 
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see such a delightful situation come to an un- 
timely end he arranged for a new deal all 
around. One night when nobody was looking 
he rode to the fort, touched a match to the 
hay stacks, watched them burn to the last 
straw, next morning the quartermaster let a 
new contract! This time, because it was late 
in the season, the price was $50.00 per ton, 
and thus, because of his original genius, did 
the young hero reopen his monte game and 
reap a double reward. 

Winter came down, snow began to fly, and 
Bille and his crowd moved to the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Sumner, where the young 
leader at once committed the disastrous mis- 
take of falling in love! It was a bad ease of 
infatuation but at no time was it allowed to 
interfere with business. Doing his courting 
between trips, and with a band that changed 
its personnel from time to time, the Kid for 
more than a year, carried on a wholesale busi- 
ness in the theft of cattle and horses, inter- 
spersed his activity in this line with an oc- 
casional murder, and once even, as a courtesy 
to a friendly deputy, allowed himself to be 
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arrested and locked up for one day in the 
jail at Lincoln. 

During this year Billie seems to have been 
entirely immune to any serious interference. 
The murders he had committed, even those of 
Brady and Hindman, were either forgotten 
or cautiously overlooked, and he boldly en- 
gaged in an organized business of stealing 
cattle in the Texas Panhandle, driving them 
to New Mexico and there selling them to Pat 
Coghlan, the “King of Tularosa,” who, as a 
government contractor, had entered into an 
agreement with the Kid to buy from him 
all the Texas cattle he could steal and 
deliver at the now notorious ranch on Three 
Rivers. 

Prosperity, however seems to have dis- 
turbed the Kid’s judgment because when 
he had finally reached the point where he 
could have settled down to enjoy the fruit 
of his endeavors he committed the serious 
blunder of stealing some cows from the wrong 
party. 

Claiming that old John Chisum owed him 
a considerable sum of money for having 
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fought for him during the Lincoln County 
war, Billie went to that venerable monarch’s 
domain, near Roswell, and helped himself to 
116 head of fat beef steers. 

This was too much for the old man to stand 
and he at once became elaborately in earnest 
in his demand that the authorities of New 
Mexico do something to rid the territory of 
such an unmitigated scalawag as the Kid was 
now proving himself to be. 

This was a sad blow to Billie. With Chisum 
against him he now had no officially influen- 
tial friend and therefore found himself forced 
to avoid the towns, and the gaudy pleasures 
thereof, and spend most of his time on the 
range. For this reason a permanent, fortified 
camp was established at Portales Lake from 
which business was conducted as usual. The 
‘Texas raids were kept up, and occasionally the 
boys, clandestinely of course and for purposes 
of conviviality and courtship, would spend an 
evening in Fort Sumner. 

On one of these pleasure excursions Billie 
added a picturesque notch to the growing col- 
lection on the butt of his gun when he ac- 
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cepted the invitation of a foolish stranger to 
“shoot for the drinks.” Billie won, and the 
stranger was buried, but as it was the visi- 
tor’s own fault, this particular homicide was 
never officially recognized as a punishable of- 
fense by anybody in the territory. 

Finally, as a prelude to the beginning of 
the pursuit which eventually terminated in 
his downfall, Billie and his followers, on Nov- 
ember 23rd, 1880 which was the Kid’s birth- 
day, went into the town of White Oaks and 
pulled a party. 

White Oaks at that time was a hurrah min- 
ing camp: one of those newly established 
communities which was suffering from the 
exhilarating effects of a gold boom, and hence 
a delightful place in which to have a lurid 
time. Billie and his gang had one, and as 
they were leaving, in the nature of a farewell 
offering, Billie took a friendly shot at a dep- 
uty sheriff by the name of Jim Woodland. 
This shot wasn’t intended to do any thing 
more, and didn’t, than make Mr. Woodland 
jump, but in so far as the effect that it had 
on Billie the Kid was concerned it was, in 
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reality, the one shot of his that was heard 
around the world. 

Woodland was not an individual who was 
going to allow himself to be made a target 
of for the amusement of anybody, not even 
the Kid, and so he lost no time at all in seeing 
to it that a posse was organized to go in pur- 
suit of our hero. 

This posse under the leadership of Will 
Hudgens and Jim Carlyle, set out at once, 
ran into the gang next morning at Coyote 
Springs and shots were immediately ex- 
changed. ‘The Kid and his men were caught 
at a disadvantage. They hadn’t thought 
that their innocent revelry of the night be- 
fore was worthy of any demonstration at 
arms, and so were not at all prepared for 
battle. ‘Their horses were unsaddled and un- 
bridled, and after the first fire the whole party, 
with the exception of the leader, broke for 
cover on foot like a bunch of quail. The Kid 
jumped on his horse, bareback, and attempted 
to run for it but as his mount was shot under 
him he also took to the timber, and managed 
to escape. 
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Not having made any captures, or caused 
any damage, the posse, taking Billie’s saddle 
and gloves along, as souvenir of the exped- 
ition, returned immediately to White Oaks, 
and that very night Billie himself followed 
them into the town. He stole his saddle back, 
hypothecated a horse to put it on and the 
next morning rejoined his command and led 
them to the Greathouse road ranch, forty 
miles from White Oaks. 

The Kid’s impudence, however, in revisiting 
White Oaks, almost simultaneously with his 
pursuers, was not to be forgiven and so the 
posse again took the road. Trailing the gang 
to the road ranch the place was surrounded 
and a parley ensued which resulted in Jim 
Greathouse, the owner of the place, giving him- 
self up as hostage to the posse, while Jim 
Carlyle went inside to have a talk with the Kid 
on the delicate subject of placing him under 
arrest. 

This subject though was never discussed be- 
cause sticking out of Carlyle’s pocket were the 
gloves that the Kid had lost a few days be- 
fore, and no sooner did the young man spy 
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these than he shouted: “What the hell are you 
doing with my gloves? Come on over here and 
take your last drink on earth.” Carlyle 
obeyed. In fact, because the Kid probably 
had not the slightest intention of killing the 
man, he was induced to take a number of “last” 
drinks, until finally the whole crowd began to 
sing and dance and enjoy themselves. But in 
the meantime the minutes had been flying and 
when the time limit for the truce was up—it 
having been agreed that Greathouse would be 
killed in case Carlyle failed to return at a cer- 
tain hour—a shot was fired outside of the 
house. Hearing this report Carlyle thought 
that Greathouse had certainly been executed, 
and not doubting that his turn would come 
next he made a dash for the window and 
jumped through it, carrying sash and all with 
him. As Carlyle ran the Kid knocked him 
down with a bullet and, as he attempted to 
crawl away through the snow, finished him 
with a second one. 

This whole thing though had been a sad 
mistake. Some member of the posse had 
merely taken a random shot at the house, just 
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to liven things up a bit, and had succeeded to 
such an extent that Carlyle was killed, while 
Greathouse, the hostage, had escaped the pay- | 
ment of the ultimate penalty by slipping | 
away in the dark. 

Following the death of Carlyle, the bal- 
ance of the posse held a consultation, and as 
they were now practically without a leader, 
and entirely without food, they decided to re- 
turn to White Oaks. They did so, and as they 
took all of the Kid’s saddle horses along with 
them he and his men were forced to make a 
cheerful two days journey on foot, through 
deep snow, to a place called Anton Chico, 
where they were at last able to secure 
remounts in the shape of a number of stolen 
horses and saddles. Thus equipped the gang 
rode back down the Pecos River. 

A few days later, and with the town Anton 
Chico still highly indignant over the loss of its 
best saddle animals, Pat Garret, the new 
sheriff of Lincoln County, arrived in the place 
and brought joy to the hearts of the natives 
by announcing that it was his purpose to or- 
ganize a posse and go in pursuit of Billie and 
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his gang. At the same time Charlie Siringo, 
from the Panhandle, at the head of a bunch 
of fighting Texans, who were out to square it 
with the Kid, also arrived, and at once the 
two forces were combined. Borrowing five 
of Siringo’s men, Jim East, Cal Polk, Lee 
Hall, Lon Chambers and Frank Clifford, 
Garret, as a New Mexico officer, placed him- 
self at the head of the coalition and set out 
doggedly in pursuit of his prey. 

Knowing that the Kid couldn’t, for reasons 
already stated, remain long away from the 
place, Garret led his army, which now num- 
bered 13 fighting men, down to Fort Sumner 
where he was at once informed that the gang 
was in the neighborhood, and that its head- 
quarters were usually made at an abandoned 
Hospital Building. 

Garret immediately decided to camp on that 
very spot and, with a luck that followed him 
through a good many years of later service, 
he was rewarded on the very first night of his 
vigil, 

At about eleven o’clock Lon Chambers, who 
was on guard, came in and broke up an in- 
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teresting poker game by announcing that the 
Kid and his men had ridden in at the gate. 
Instantly everybody grabbed a rifle and ran 
into the yard, and as they did so 'Tom O’Phal- 
liard rode around the corner of the house. 
“Throw up your hands,” yelled Garret. 
O’Phalliard’s reply was to reach for his gun, 
and instantly two shots were fired. O’Phal- 
hard fell from his horse, mortally wounded, 
both bullets having pierced his chest, while 
the Kid and the balance of his men wheeled 
and dashed away through the night. 

There was no pursuit, the poker game was 
resumed, the wounded man, lying on the floor 
in the corner, cursed Pat Garret with his last 
breath and died, and before morning a heavy 
snow fall had completely obliterated the trail 
of the bandits, 

There was nothing to do now but wait for 
news, and again Garret’s patience was re- 
warded. Late in the afternoon a rancher, 
named Wilcox, rode in with the word that the 
Kid and his men had made camp at a rock 
house near the Stinking Spring, and at once 
the sheriff was on the move. Riding hard 
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Garret and his men reached the rock house 
shortly before day, and leaving their horses 
concealed in an arroyo crawled up within 
about thirty feet of the door and waited de- 
velopments, They came quickly. Just after 
daylight Charlie Bowdrie stepped out with a 
feed bag in his hand, and in response to Gar- 
ret’s order to “throw up his hands” he very 
foolishly repeated O’Phalliard’s motion of 
the night before. Garret and Lee Hall fired 
instantly. Both shots hit Bowdrie in the chest, 
and when the wounded man ran back in the 
house, the members of the posse distinctly 
heard the Kid say: “Charlie, you’re done for. 
Go out and see if you can’t get one of them for 
yourself before you die.” Bowdrie made 
the effort, coming back with his pistol in his 
hand, but before he could fire he fell over 
dead. 

After this it was a matter of siege, and just 
at nightfall the Kid, realizing that he had no 
chance, agreed to surrender provided Garret 
would agree not to shoot him and his men as 
they walked out. The sheriff gave his word 
and, with their hands above their heads, the 
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gang came forth, single file, and allowed them- 
selves to be disarmed and handcuffed. 

The next morning Sheriff Garret, with his 
posse and prisoners, and carrying the body of 
Charlie Bowdre with him, returned to Fort 
Sumner, and there deputized two of his hench- 
men, Louis Bousman and Jim East to convey 
the corpse of the dead outlaw to his bereaved 
wife. When this was attempted however, 
Mrs. Bowdrie was found to be in such a high 
state of violent hysterical emotion that she hit 
East over the head with a branding iron as he 
and Bousman entered the front door. Drop- 
ping the husband at the feet of his over- 
wrought spouse the two men fled for their 
lives, and years later, in writing about it, Hast 
said ‘“‘the poor woman was evidently crazy with 
grief.” 

Following this capture Billie the Kid, 
heavily adorned with the jewelry of the per- 
iod, was taken first to Santa Fé and then to 
Mesilla, where he was at once put on trial for 
the killing of Roberts in the battle at Blazer’s 
saw mill. This trial resulted in an acquittal, 
but as the indictment in this case was only one 
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of many that were in stock against the young 
bandit, another was produced charging him 
with having wilfully murdered Sheriff Brady. 
On this count he was convicted and sentenced 
to be hung, in the court house yard at Lincoln 
on the 13th, of May 1881. 

Two or three weeks in advance of the date 
set for his execution Billie, guarded by Bob 
Ollinger and Dave Wall was taken to Lin- 
coln where, as the regular jail in that town 
had on previous occasions proved to be en- 
tirely unsuited to a man of his merits, the Kid 
was confined in a specially fitted apartment 
on the second floor of the courthouse. Here, 
for a week or two, wearing hand cuffs and 
leg irons, Billie spent a more or less pleasant 
time with his guards, and then, on April 28th, 
Sheriff Garret dropped in to make the pleas- 
ant announcement that he was off to White 
Oaks that day to procure timbers with which 
to construct a scaffold, and to instruct the 
guards to keep a close watch on the prisoner 
during his absence. 

In reply to these instructions, Ollinger 
stepped to a closet in the room, took from it a 
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double barrel shot-gun and, looking at the 
Kid, said: ‘‘There are 18 buck-shot in each 
barrel, and I guess, Sheriff, that the man who 
gets ’em will feel it.” The Kid hadn’t been 
invited into the conversation but nevertheless 
he entered it, saying, with a smile: “Better 
look out, Bob, you may be the one to get ’°em 
yourself.” 

And before night Ollinger did get ’em. 

At five o’clock that afternoon, leaving Wall 
on guard, Ollinger went across the street for 
his supper and no sooner was he well out of 
the way than Billie, who had been starving 
himself so that he might do so, slipped his left 
hand from his cuff and leaping at Wall who 
was carelessly reading a paper, brought his 
right hand with its weight of attached steel, 
savagely down over his head. Wall threw up 
his hands to guard himself from a second blow 
and at the same time jumped from his chair 
for the door. As he did this the Kid snatched 
the pistol from the guard’s holster, and just 
as he reached the head of the stairway he shot 
him dead. Wall’s body rolled to the bottom 
of the stairway, fell against an old German 
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named Geiss, who had stopped to see what 
the racket was about, and naturally, this 
frightened citizen at once stampeded and ran 
to the middle of the street where he stopped 
and began to holler: “Wall has killed the 
Kid. Wall has killed the Kid.” 

Hearing this announcement Ollinger, who 
had rushed from the supper table at the sound 
of the shot, and was making a run for the 
court house, subsided to a walk, and as he 
passed beneath the Kid’s window he heard 
some one call out, “hello Bob.” He looked 
up, and as he did so he received eighteen of his 
own buck-shot squarely in his heart! 

With both guards thus permanently dis- 
posed of the Kid called to the old German to 
bring him a file. This was done and then, 
after cutting the chain that held his legs 
together, the happy youth armed himself 
with two Colt pistols and a Winchester rifle, 
strapped on two belts of cartridges and des- 
cended to the street, prepared to meet all 
comers. 

But as no opposition appeared he again 
pressed the old German into service; ordered 
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that the County Clerk’s black horse be 


brought to him and after being once bucked 
off, because of his extraordinary amount of 
equipment, he mounted and rode away. 

As he topped the rise going out of the town 
Billie the Kid stopped, turned in his saddle, 
waved his rifle at the assembled crowd and 
called back to them, ‘’Three cheers for Billie 
the Kid.” 

Following this spectacular get-away the 
Kid, with characteristic bravado, and stop- 
ping only once for the purpose of stealing a 
fresh horse, rode straight into the arms of his 
lady love at Fort Sumner and there, either 
hiding in the town or near-by sheep camps, 
with Mexican friends, he remained for two 
months, 

In the meantime Pat Garret, consuming 
with the rage that follows in the wake of 
thwarted ambition, was constantly endeavor- 
ing to locate the young man. 

This was a difficult task. It was known of 
course that Billie was frequently in and out 
of Fort Sumner, but as the residents of that 
place, and all who lived thereabouts were, 
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most of them, more friendly to the Kid than 
to any one in pursuit of him, definite word 
as to his actual movements was hard to ob- 
tain. 

Finally, however, in the first week in July, 
Garret received a letter from a man named 
Brazil telling him that the Kid was visiting 
his sweet heart with lover-like regularity, and 
that he could be located nearly any night. 
Garret immediately replied to this letter by 
telling Brazil to meet him at a designated 
point outside of Fort Sumner, on the after- 
noon of the 13th, and accompanied by John 
W. Poe and Kip McKinney, the sheriff re- 
paired to the rendezvous. 

The night of the 13th was one of tiresome 
waiting. Brazil failed to show up, and the 
next day also, although Poe rode into Fort 
Sumner and cautiously scouted around for 
news, was fruitlessly spent. No clue to the 
Kid’s whereabouts could be obtained and so 
at about ten o’clock Sheriff Garret decided 
to ride into the town, with his two deputies, 
and try it for himself. 

Leaving their horses concealed in an or- 
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chard the trio of officers went on foot through 
the deserted street to the home of Pete Max- 
well, a wealthy cattleman and a friend of both 
Garret’s and the Kid’s, where the sheriff hoped 
to learn something definite. 

When the house was reached Garret told 
his deputies to wait on the porch, and as the 
door to Maxwell’s bed room was open he 
walked in without knocking. Maxwell was 
asleep and after waking him Garret sat down 
on the edge of the bed to have a talk. Natur- 
ally the conversation was about the Kid, and 
strange to say, right in the middle of it that 
young man walked into the room! 

Having finished his courting for the even- 
ing Billie the Kid had come up the back way 
to the room he occupied at the rear of the 
Maxwell home, and slipping off his shoes and 
stockings he read a paper for a while and then 
asked a Mexican servant to prepare some sup- 
per. Upon being told that there was no meat 
in the house, the Kid picked up a butcher 
knife, with which to cut off a piece, and went 
around to Maxwell’s rooms after it. 

As he stepped up on the porch he saw the 
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figures of the two deputies, and drawing his 
pistol he asked, in Spanish, “who is it, who is 
it?” The men, who had no idea that it was 
the Kid himself, made no reply, and going 
on inside Billie said to Maxwell, “Pete, who 
are those fellows?” Without replying to this 
question, Maxwell whispered to Garret, who 
was seated in a heavy shadow, “that’s him” 
and, just as the Kid stepped into a streak of 
moonlight which came in through a window 
the sheriff fired! 

Billie the Kid dropped to the floor and the 
sheriff fired again. 

This time, either because Garret was badly 
frightened himself, or because the gun went 
off accidentally, the bullet went through the 
ceiling and immediately thereafter, jumping 
over the body on the floor, the sheriff and 
Maxwell ran out on the porch. 

A few minutes of intense silence inter- 
vened, and then, as no sounds, not even the 
gasping of a wounded man could be heard, a 
candle was procured and the four men went 
cautiously into the room. 

Stretched out on the floor, barefooted, and 
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shot squarely through the heart lay the body 
of Billie the Kid! By his right hand was a 
.41 calibre pistol and clutched in his left was 
a butcher knife! 


AvutHor’s Nore 


But there is a sequel to the foregoing ter- 
rible tale of Billie the Kid. Listen! 

On June 2nd, 1926, I received the follow- 
ing telegram: 


Albuquerque N.M. June 2 1926. 

Owen P. White. 

Editorial Office. Collier’s. 
New York City. 

“Report gaining momentum here that Billie the 
Kid was not killed by sheriff Pat Garret and that 
he is still alive. Would appreciate very much your 
comments, by wire collect, for Tribune, if you care 
to make any. 

State Tribune.” 


And of course I wired. I did so in a hurry. 
Here is what I said: 
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“State Tribune. 
Albuquerque N.M. 

Thanks for the warning. I have always looked 
upon Billie Bonney as one of the most completely 
and adequately dead individuals I ever met. But 
if the report of his demise is exaggerated, as your 
wire indicates, common prudence prompts me to 
immediately retract all and singular every remark 
I ever made in perpetuation of his memory, and in 
praise of his violent activities. 

Is the New Mexico resurrection going to be gen- 
eral at this time? 

And is there any probability that Poe of Roswell 
and Pat Garret will likewise arise? If these gentle- 
men are likely to reappear please say nothing about 
it, but if they are due to remain dead you can quote 
me as passing the buck to this pair of heroes of the 
late Lincoln County War. 

Pat told me he killed Billie the Kid; Poe said he 
buried him, and Phil Lenoir, the Santa Fe poet, who 
is likewise presumed to be dead, asserted that the 
remainders were later disinterred to determine 
whether or not the trigger finger was missing. At 
the time of the disinterment, which according to the 
poet was conducted under the auspices of Pat Gar- 
ret himself, the trigger finger was still present, and 
the late sheriff wired the poet: 
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*The trigger finger of Kid Billee 
Is still upon his dead bodee. 

I know because I dug to see 

The Trigger Finger of Kid Billee!’ 


Is any further proof necessary? If so please 
communicate with Pat. You can get his address, 
I suppose, by looking in the dictionary under the 
aitches.” 


Owen P. White. 


Of course when I received the above wire 
from the Albuquerque newspaper, and re- 
plied to it, I didn’t know what it was all about. 
But several days later I found out when I 
got a copy of an EK] Paso newspaper and ran 
across the following weird little tale: 


BILLY THE KID STILL LIVES 
AND WILL VISIT HERE SOON 
IS PREDICTION OF EL PASOAN 


Billy the Kid is still alive and resides within a 
radius of 200 miles of E] Paso. He has been in El 
Paso within the last 10 years and will probably 
return within the next few months, if a government 
official here is correct in his statements. 
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One other person, friend of Billy, is living in El 
Paso, who says he was present on the night in ’81 
when Billy is supposed to have been killed by Pat 
Garret, who was then sheriff of Lincoln County, 
New Mexico. 

“When Billy rode away on the county clerk’s 
black mare, after killing his two guards, he rode 
straight to the home of his sweetheart, Paulita Max- 
well, who lived in Fort Sumner,” the friend said. 

Garret was Billy’s best friend, and thereon hangs 
the tale as told by the friend and the government 
official who declares Billy is living under an assumed 
name near El Paso. 

Billy and his friend Garret framed an escape, the 
official says. The sheriff had to be away from town 
the day he told the guards to watch Billy and not 
let him escape. Billy escaped and it was up to Pat 
Garret to get him. 

“The little black mare was swift and Billy easily 
outdistanced his pursuers. He stayed at the home 
of his sweetheart that night. Garret, by prear- 
rangement, went to Paulita’s house,” the friend said. 

This is what Billy’s “friend” says took place that 
night: 

“ “Billy, here is $1,000; take it and get out of the 
country as fast as you can,’ Garret told Billy. ‘We 
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will fake a killing and bury some one here tonight 
so that folks will think I have killed you.’ 

** “Pat, I don’t need that much money; I will take 
$25 if you have it. That will be enough to get me 
far away,’ Billy told him. 

‘Billy, I want your solemn promise that you will 
not carry a gun again for 20 years,’ said Garret. 

“*T promise,’ was Billy’s answer. 

“Both men shook hands over the promise and 
Billy got on the little black mare and rode into the 
night.” 

He is said to have ridden to a man he could trust, 
a rancher, who would keep his mouth shut and help 
him. 

That rancher is still alive and living in El Paso. 
It is he who tells of the events on that night. 

“When Garret saw Billy vanish into the night, 
he rushed to the house, fired two shots and with a 
man who helped him rushed a body from the house 
before Paulita or any of her family could see it. 

“The body was taken to a grave already prepared 
to receive it without the form of a ceremony. That 
grave was marked, by a rude cross, that was to 
prove to Billy’s sister that he was still alive.” 

The rancher declared last night that the grave 
has been dug into during the past two years and 
there are no bones in it. 
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“It was merely a mound of dirt with a fake 
corpse,” he said. 

“Paulita discovered in 1912 that Billy was still 
alive, but she had been married for years to a Mex- 
ican and time had healed the wounds caused by 
Billy’s fake death. 

“Mrs. Crockett, Billy’s sister, lived near Fort 
Worth for a number of years. She had mourned 
her brother as dead until one day, a pen holder 
carved and polished, made from the wood of the 
cross over the grave, was sent her. She rejoiced, 
for she knew her brother was living. She after- 
wards saw him.” 

For years, the rancher said, he sent Billy money 
to help him. Billy prospected all over New Mex- 
ico, hiding in the hills, never riding anywhere, but 
always walking and living in the open. 

Today this friend does not send Billy money, but 
sends him clippings of all the stories printed about 
him. He lives within a day’s journey of El Paso, a 
white-haired old man, whom every one regards as 
queer. He is a musician of rare ability, and when 
there is a special dance the old man walks over to 
the dance to play his violin. 

Billy will be 66 years old November 21, 1926, 
his friend says. He claims to have seen Billy for 
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the first time after his escape in 1901, and again in 
El Paso during the past 10 years. 

“Billy does not fear the law any longer, but he 
fears the revenge of relatives of men he has killed. 

“Billy will be in El Paso in a short time,” this 
friend declared. ‘He is coming to see the old town 
again and might bob up at any time. He is re- 
spected and honored in the little community that he 
calls home and where he is known under another 
name.” 


(See also note on page 290.) 
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AVING originated, as all good and 
efficient Texas gun-men, according to 
their industrious biographers, seem to have 
originated, in a Christian home where the 
blue-back speller and the McGuffy classics 
were looked upon as the crowning glories of 
educational effort, Bill Longley early devel- 
oped tendencies which marked him as a com- 
ing personage. 

In the beginning Bill seems to have taken 
life quite seriously. Later on he took it quite 
indiscriminate. He supervised the younger 
children in their innocent play in the school 
grounds and, in his more earnest moments, at 
the tender age of 14, we find that he was doing 
his daily dozen with a pair of six shooters, and 
filling all the trees in the ancestral wood lot 
with clusters of leaden bullets which were gen- 
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erally grouped a dozen in a spot, and no spot 
more than six inches in diameter. 

Thus early in life did Bill make a bid for 
fame. He learned to shoot with both hands; 
afoot or a-horseback it made no difference to 
him. All that he had to do was to pull one 
or both of his triggers and always unerringly 
his leaden messengers of death sped straight 
to the mark. But, sad to relate in connection 
with one so young, his conscience was appar- 
ently just as well trained as his shooting eye. 
It never bothered him in the slightest degree. 
It was entirely subjugated to the will of its 
master and hence it befell that before Bill 
Longley had attained the mature age of 19 
summers (unless the admiring efforts of his 
biographers are at fault) he had six nicks on 
his gun and had once been, in recognition of 
his abilities, hung by a Texas Vigilance: Com- 
mittee. Five of the nicks represented men he 
had completely demolished; the sixth was in 
honor of a circus that he had gloriously shot 
up, and the hanging was a failure. It was 
well intended but it didn’t “take”. If it had 
done so this tale would have ended right here. 
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From the above short preamble anybody 
can see—that is anybody can see who is not 
unduly afflicted with a prejudice in favor of 
human life—that Bill Longley and his belli- 
cosely vermillion career are worthy subjects 
for discussion. We will, therefore, without 
further delay, put on our hip boots, dip our 
pen into the crimson ink, and with no apolo- 
gies to any one, and no attached affidavits as 
to the exact accuracy of our statements, wade 
forth into the scarlet flood. 

According to his family Bible Bill Longley 
was born of honest, God-fearing parents in 
Austin County, Texas in 1851. When he was 
two years of age he induced his father to move 
to the little town of Evergreen, in Lee 
County, and there, beneath the shade of a 
great live oak tree, upon whose spreading 
branches the imaginative lad could see the rope 
marks left by several previous hangings, the 
boy grew up. He grew up quickly. He 
didn’t delay the process any more than was 
necessary. ‘The rope marks on the old live 
oak must have served as an inspiration to him 
and hence at an age when most boys of this 
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modern civilized era are learning to fly kites, 
at 15 to be exact, Bill Longley, having found 
out that he could put a dozen lead pills just 
where he wanted them to go, demonstrated 
his proficiency, and likewise his filial affec- 
tion, by stepping in between his father and a 
burly negro assailant, taking the fight off 
the old man’s hands and exterminating the 
darkie. 

This was only a little thing to do but it 
turned out to be the beginning of a very busy 
year for Bill. Nobody paid any real atten- 
tion to his first effort. Most people looked 
upon it as merely a transient ebullition of 
spirit. They said nothing about it; Bill es- 
caped the notoriety that his soul thirsted for, 
he was about to sink into obscurity, and it 
made him mad. He determined that people 
had to take his efforts seriously and so, for 
the sake of bringing about that happy con- 
dition, he entered into a race horse partner- 
ship with a genial associate by the name of 
Johnson McKowen. This move very nearly 
brought about the results Bill was looking 
for. Horse racing has always been an excit- 
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ing profession for any young man in Texas 
to go into and it so proved in the case of our 
hero. 

In those days, for this was in 1868, with the 
war scars still unhealed the citizens of Texas 
felt that they were sorely oppressed by the 
negro population. There was a bitter feeling 
in the hearts of the young whites against the 
young blacks; this feeling was tenderly re- 
ciprocated by the blacks, of course and so it 
befell that one afternoon when Bill and his 
partner were forced to retire discomfited from 
a race meeting, leaving all the honors with 
the dusky element, they did so in no very ami- 
able frame of mind. 

That night the darkies held a cake-walk or 
a soiree or something of that kind over at the 
neighboring village of Lexington, and Bill 
and his partner as uninvited and entirely un- 
expected guests, attended the same. The part 
that Bill’s partner took in the ensuing fracas 
is not recorded, probably because it was with- 
out merit, but Bill’s part is, quite gaudily. 
Bill entered the dance hall on horse back, a 
decidedly impolite thing to do under the cir- 
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cumstances, and in direct pursuance of the 
plan he had in mind he at once began to cut 
loose with his pair of trusty six-shooters. 
When Bill retired from the assembly, which 
quite naturally broke up almost immediately 
after his arrival, he left behind him two com- - 
plete jobs for the undertaker, several for the 
doctor and the next morning he, himself, in 
response to a hunch left the county. 

But he didn’t stay away for very long. 
Wandering around as a solitary fugitive from 
justice didn’t appeal to this young hero, It 
lacked variety and excitement. What Bill 
wanted was applause, public recognition, any- 
thing, you might say, that wasn’t flavored with 
forgetfulness of his record, and so after a 
time he returned to Evergreen. 

He was disappointed. No committee 
turned out to meet him. No ceremonies in 
his honor were held beneath the rope scarred 
branches of the old live oak tree and existence 
once again began to look drab, gloomy and 
forlorn. 

And then something happened. Something 
always does happen when a determined young 
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man starts out in the world to carve a career 
for himself. Just as if it had been rained 
down upon Bill for his especial benefit a cir- 
cus came to town. Not much of a circus to be 
sure, not one with a hundred flat cars and 
eight bands, but big enough for Bill Longley. 
He saw his opportunity to shine before the 
entire assembled population and he grabbed 
it. Taking with him another lad, who was 
equally as flat broke, but as well armed, as 
he himself, Bill went to the afternoon per- 
formance. He demanded admittance of the 
man at the entrance and the man demanded 
a dollar. Bill’s reply to that was made with 
a gun. He slapped the man to sleep with 
it, stepped over his prostrate form and he and 
his companion walked on into the arena. With 
a few well directed shots which kicked up the 
dust under their heels they cleaned the place 
of all the performers and roustabouts, with 
the exception of a pair of clowns who they 
kept for their own amusement and proceeded 
to admonish. ‘Those clowns, according to an 
eye witness, did things never before done in a 
circus tent, or anywhere else for that matter, — 
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and while they were performing vigorously, 
Bill as a sort of a sideline would, every now 
and then, shoot down a coal oil lamp or punc- 
ture a drum. In the meantime the audience 
was leaving rapidly. The people went out 
through the tent, under the tent, and in every 
way they could so that at the end of a few 
minutes when Bill looked around and found 
that no one remained except himself, his part- 
ner, the two clowns, and a couple of babies 
that had been forgotten in the rush, he pro- 
claimed himself satisfied. 

Well, for one so young it had been a pretty 
good endeavor. The whole county had seen 
him arrive, start his performance and then, 
en masse and without protest, the whole coun- 
ty had gotten up and left. It was glory 
enough for Bill for the time being; it was the 
best thing he had yet done; everybody talked 
about it and, within a short time, just to clinch 
his notoriety and keep it from waning on him, 
he went a little out of his way one afternoon 
to furnish the colored population with the 
material for another funeral. 

It happened somewhat in this wise. ‘A 
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certain young colored citizen got full of liquor 
one afternoon and when it began to talk, as 
liquor frequently does, he started in to make 
some oratory in regard to the peacefulness of 
the town of Evergreen. He said that it was a 
perfectly safe place in which to reside; that a 
darkie could do most anything there that he 
dern well wanted to—and that was practically 
the last thing that that particular darkie ever 
did say. Bill Longley heard about the speech, 
resented the insinuations cast upon his home 
town, and buckling on his trusty artillery 
he went forth and abolished the insinu- 
ator. 

The darkies gave their convinced brother a 
nice funeral and the next morning they gave 
notice to the sheriff that they would like to see 
Bill Longley’s feet dancing on about three 
feet of air. Bill heard of it and left town. 
He was now becoming really famous and he 
felt that he must broaden out. And so, on 
Christmas day he presented himself to a Mr. 
John Reagan who was running cows in Karnes 
County and went to work for him. 

Just what devilment Bill got involved in 
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while in the employ of the Reagan cattle baron 
is unknown, but at any rate it was of sufficient 
importance to get him identified with the Tay- 
lor boys and not with the prayer meeting ele- 
ment. These Taylor boys were a hard lot 
whose activities had made them prominent in 
the eyes of the community, especially in the 
eyes of the officers of the law. They were bad- 
ly wanted, it seems, on several counts and thus 
it happened that one day, as Bill was riding 
along the road, he was mistaken for one of the 
“gang” by a bunch of soldiers who rode up to 
him and politely requested that he accompany 
them to the county hoosegow. Bill felt the 
compliment so highly that he immediately re- 
plied in kind. He laid his gun carelessly up 
against the sergeant’s top pocket, touched it 
off and the next day, while a detail from the 
Sixth Ohio was walking slowly behind the de- 
ceased, Bill might have been seen, if there 
had been any one around to look, making his 
way hurriedly into the state of Arkansas. 
That is Bill was on his way to Arkansas 
but he was delayed in transit. Kn route, with 
his natural penchant for picking up congenial 
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companions, he fell in with a young horse 
thief by the name of Johnson and as the pair 
had a lot in common that they could easily 
discuss he went home with him to spend the 
night. It proved to be an eventful occasion 
for Bill—but much more so for Johnson. 

During the night the house in which they 
were sleeping peacefully was surrounded by 
a bunch of Texas Vigilantes, the pair was 
taken into custody, and before Bill fully had 
his eyes open one of his ambitions was being 
realized. He was being hung. 

It must have been quite an occasion. Calm- 
ly and cooly their captors put a couple of 
ropes around the respective necks of Bill 
Longley and his companion and up they went. 
This was an old fashioned Vigilante way of 
doing the thing. They didn’t use a “drop,” 
they simply noosed their man, said “pray, 
dern you,” pulled him up until his feet were a 
yard from the ground and then concluded the 
exercises with their six shooters. 

The Vigilantes did all of this in the case of 
Messrs. Longley & Johnson. They strung ’*em 
up, took a few shots at them and rode away. 
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As far as Johnson was concerned that was 
the end of it all but it was just the beginning of 
a new life for Bill. 

According to Bill’s faithful biographers 
(and the writer hereof admits that his personal 
faith in this part of the narrative is rather 
hazy, although the reader can do as he likes) 
the shots that were aimed at the hero’s mid- 
section impinged against a money belt filled 
with gold, and were thus rendered harm- 
less, while one, aimed at his head missed that 
shining mark entirely and hit the rope instead. 
The weakened rope held Bill for a few min- 
utes, until the posse had ridden away, and then 
it broke and Bill dropped to the ground prac- 
tically undamaged. He hadn’t been sus- 
pended long enough to choke him and that 
afternoon, back in the bosom of the bereaved 
Johnson family, he was the recipient of many 
congratulations. 

The story of this occurrence spread abroad. 
It reached the ears of Cullen M. Baker, a no- 
torious gang leader who operated in Arkansas 
and Texas both, and he at once came to the 
Johnson home to see and consult with the hero 
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of it. Baker induced Longley to join his out- 
fit and at once there began for the Evergreen 
lad a new career in crime. 

One of the first things he did was to pay 
off the debt he owed the Vigilantes. He and 
the Baker gang captured one of the posse that 
had hung him and the only request of this 
sixteen year old boy was that he be allowed 
to personally administer justice to the man. 
His request was granted and Bill took his for- 
mer captor and strung him up to the same tree 
that he, himself, had decorated a short time 
before. ‘There was a difference, however, in 
that Bill made a permament success of the 
ceremony. 

The affiliation with the Baker gang was of 
short duration but bristling with achievement. 
In a few months it was over but in those few 
months the gang scored up seven men to its 
credit and then Bill Longley, who now knew 
that he was famous, went back to his home at 
Evergreen. His arrival struck terror into the 
hearts of the negroes, against whom he had 
declared a regular vendetta, and all over the 
county they went into hiding at just the mere 
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mention of his approach. During that sum- 
mer Longley and his brother-in-law are said 
to have disposed of several characters who 
were objectionable to them and then, in the 
fall, probably in response to a general public 
demand that he go somewhere else, Bill start- 
ed for Salt Lake City. 

On this journey Longley joined a cattle 
driver named Rector who was taking a herd 
into Kansas. But the acquaintance was brief, 
Bill and Rector quarreled, the result was as us- 
ual, and the next we see of Bill is that he and a 
new found friend, by the name of Davis, are on 
the trail of a pair of horse thieves for whose 
capture a reward had been hung up in Abi- 
lene. They were successful. They got their 
men, delivered them in Abilene, collected the 
reward and separated, Longley continuing his 
journey towards Salt Lake City. 

Passing through Leavenworth Bill “smoked 
up” a soldier in a saloon who asserted that 
Texans were iniquitous people, and for this 
crime, which didn’t look to Bill like anything 
but a misdemeanor, he was arrested at St. Jo- 
seph. He was returned to Leavenworth :as a 
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prisoner, where he remained in jail for two 
weeks and then one morning he was gone. 
He had bribed a sergeant to help him escape 
and the next we hear from him is up in Chey- 
enne where, after having worked for the gov- 
ernment for a few months he is the proprietor 
of a saloon called the ““Miner’s Delight.” This 
enterprise however fell through because Bill 
got sick as the result of exposure and was laid 
up for three months. When he was conva- 
lescent he went to work for the government 
again; took private lessons from the Quarter- 
master in how to cheat, and as a result of a 
quarrel between himself and his tutor over a 
division of spoils, Bill found it necessary to 
fill his dear teacher full of buckshot. Of 
course he at once resigned his position and 
once again headed for Salt Lake City. But 
again he didn’t get there. The soldiers caught 
up with him on the third day and unfeelingly 
slapped him in jail where he stayed for nine 
months and was able to escape only once. He 
was recaptured, tried, and sentenced to thirty 
years imprisonment. But before he was trans- 
ferred from the jail to the penitentiary he got 
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away again and joining the tribe of Ute In- 
dians remained with them for a year. 

A year was long enough, at any stage of the 
game, for Bill to remain inactive and so at. 
the end of that time he started back to Tex- 
as. On the way, he got into a difficulty in a 
small town in Kansas with a man named Char- 
lie Stuart, and just for the sake of avoiding 
the monotony of repetition, it is only necessary 
to say that the next day Charlie’s father of- 
fered a reward of $1500.00 for the capture of 
the slayer of his deceased son. 

Bill Longley heard about this reward and 
at once his keen sense of humor displayed it- 
self. He determined to collect it! He took 
two men into his confidence; told them who 
he was and instructed them to take him to 
town and deliver him to the sheriff. The two 
men did so, collected the money, and then asked 
the Sheriff to allow them to go back to the 
jail and say good-bye to the prisoner. The un- 
suspecting official granted their request; he 
even went along with them and as soon as he 
opened the door of Bill’s cell he was over- 
powered, gagged and bound. ‘The three hu- 
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morists divided the reward and Bill went on 
his way to Texas. But as usual he had trou- 
ble in getting there. His was an unusual na- 
ture; he was always on the lookout for some 
new kind of enterprise and so when he had 
the opportunity presented to him, at Boggy 
Depot, to go into the business of passing coun- 
terfeit money he accepted it at once and went 
industriously to work. He was too indus- 
trious; he was soon arrested by a United 
States Marshal and, according to Longley it 
cost him $2000.00 in real money to get out of 
it. He and his associates paid that much to 
the Marshal for their release and the prodigal 
son then went on to his father’s home. But 
there were no fatted calves killed in honor of 
his arrival. The family merely hid him for 
a few months and then when word was re- 
ceived that a posse was coming to do him 
honor Bill left, on a good horse and with a 
couple of new Colt pistols, for Comanche 
County. 

His first effort with his new weapons re- 
sulted in a total casualty to an indiscreet per- 
son in Brown County and thereafter Long- 
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ley immediately left for the untried juris- 
diction of Coleman County. Here he was well 
received but advised to go farther West. He 
started with two companions but in a few 
days the trio was overtaken by a posse of five 
men who were strenuously on the search for 
Bill. A gun battle followed, one of the posse 
_ bit the dust, the others fled and Bill, sudden- 
ly getting homesick turned around and went 
right back home. 

At home he rested for a few days and then, 
in looking around for a safe place to go he 
picked on Mason County. This was a mistake. 
The sheriff of Mason County had a printed 
description of Bill in his pocket when Bill ar- 
rived and it was not long until Bill was once 
again under arrest. He was taken to Austin 
where Governor Davis informed the sheriff 
of Mason County that he was not going to be 
able to pay him the reward of $1000.00 that 
had long been hovering over Bill’s head. This 
naturally peeved the sheriff. He opened up 
negotiations direct with Bill, sold out to him, 
and for $563.00 our hero was once more able 
to purchase his liberty. 
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He immediately went home again; stayed 
a short while, moved to Frio Ceunty, killed a 
Mexican over a horse trade; got into trouble 
with a man named Sawyer, killed him and then 
—fell in love! This was Bill’s first affair and 
it affected him deeply. Against the protests 
‘of the young lady he tried to kiss her and she 
told her brother who at once made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Longley to fight him a duel. 
This function however didn’t take place. Bull 
didn’t want to kill his girl’s brother and as he 
likewise didn’t want to get killed himself he 
took his departure and next appears in an al- 
tercation with a gambler, by the name of Fred 
Clark at Fort Ewell. In this fracas Ewell 
was the only sufferer and while the talk of the 
affair was blowing over Bill went back to his 
girl’s home, saw her once more and then passed 
on to the land of the 'Tanaha. 

In the Tanaha country, which even before 
his arrival had seen a fair amount of blood- 
shed, Bill kept up his vendetta against the 
negroes. He killed two, wounded a third and 
then finding himself out of funds he resorted 
to a new method to get some, He put up his 
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horse at a raffle and sold all the chances, tak- 
ing the first two for himself. He threw first 
and then while the rest of the speculators were 
busily rolling the bones to see where they stood 
he walked outside, calmly mounted the horse 
and rode away. On this move he again went 
West and in Bastrop County he secured em- 
ployment on the farm of Mr. William Baker 
to whom he presented himself as a relative, 
saying that his name too was Bill Baker. 

But by this time things were getting too 
hot for Longley. Jim Brown, a new sheriff 
of Lee County was on his trail and when he 
heard of it Bill went to Mr. Baker and said: 
“Mr. Baker I’m not your kinsman. I’m that 
hell-roarin’ Bill Longley and things are warm- 
ing up too much for me. I’m going to leave.” 

“You'd better,” replied Mr. Baker. 

But where to go?. That was now becoming 
quite a serious question with Bill Longley and, 
as usual, he seems to have answered it by go- 
ing back to the neighborhood of his home. 
Before he got there though, in fact while on 
the Baker farm, he had heard that one Wil- 
son Anderson had killed a cousin of his called 
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Cale Longley. And therefore when Bill got 
home one of the first things he did was to ver- 
ify the rumor in regard to the manner of his 
cousin’s demise as best he could and then go 
and pay a call on Wilson Anderson. 

As the story is told Wilson Anderson was 
at his work in his field when Longley rode 
up and fired at him with a shot gun. As An- 
derson fell he cried out: “Oh God, what did 
you shoot me for?” 

“Just for luck,” was Bill Longley’s reply. 

But it was bad luck for Bill. Within a short 
time after this shooting he is reported to have 
killed two other men, one a George Thomas 
with whom he had a quarrel over a card game, 
and the other a preacher, Rev. Roland Lay 
who resented Bill’s attentions to his daughter. 

These last three homicides were too much 
for even the long suffering people of Texas 
to stand. Bill Longley was depopulating their 
fair state. He had to be abolished and, as the 
chronicler says, a flood of rewards was immed- 
iately offered for his apprehension. 

He was finally caught by Captain Milt 
Mast in DeSota Parish, Louisiana, on May 
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13, 1877, and from that time on things moved 
rapidly. Captain Mast took no chance on ex- 
tradition proceedings. He took Bill back to 
Texas without papers and three or four days 
later he had him safely under lock and key in 
the little town of Giddings. That week the 
Texas papers reported the fact that Bill 
Longley, the slayer of 32 men was at last in 
jail, and a year and a half later, on the 11th 
of October, 1878, they published accounts of 
his execution. 

If Bill Longley could have only lived to 
have read those accounts of himself his 
longing for notoriety would have been fully 
satiated. He got columns and columns of 
space, and thousands of people came to attend 
the last services held in his honor. It was the 
greatest day of his life and also it was the 
greatest day in the history of the town of Gid- 
dings. Four thousand visitors thronged the 
little village; four thousand pairs of eyes saw 
Bill Longley, with a cigar in his mouth, and a 
smile on his lips walk to the scaffold, and just 
as many of eight thousand ears as were close 
enough, heard him say, as he started up the 
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steps: “Look out, these stairs are rickety and 
I don’t want to get crippled.” 


AvutTHOR’s NOTE 


These bad men are certainly obstreperous. 
It was easy enough for them to kill somebody 
and get away with it, but for an author to sub- 
ject them to a like treatment, and make it 
stick, is a task that is fraught with no slight 
difficulty. 

At the conclusion of the chapter relating 
to Mr. William Bonney, alias Billie the Kid, 
I was forced to put in a note to the startling 
effect that that young worthy was being re- 
suscitated by his friends and admirers, and 
now look at the way Bill Longley is behaving. 
He is trying to come to life on me also. This 
is almost too much. 

In its issue of July, 1926, the “Frontier 
Times” an excellent little magazine which de- 
votes its pages to the robust happenings of 
early days in the West, publishes the follow- 
ing letter from one of its readers. 
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WAS BILL LONGLEY KILLED BY HANGING 


Eviror Frontier Times: 

By chance I got a copy of Frontier Times, and 
read with interest the descriptions of the hanging 
of Bill Longley. At that time I lived at Roundtop, 
and the news of the capture and conviction of Bill 
Longley created great excitement over Lee and ad- 
joining counties, and it looked as if everybody who 
owned a horse with saddle, or buggy, went to Gid- 
dings on October 11th, 1887. The description of 
the hanging is fairly correct, and I can remember 
the impressions of myself and others when Sheriff 
Brown read the last words of the sentence passed 
by the court, “To be hanged by the neck until dead, 
dead, dead.” 

In the further course of the history of Longley’s 
death and burial the article differs widely from 
what I have heard. It can not have escaped any old 
time reader of daily and weekly papers, that it 
was honestly believed all over the North that Bill 
Longley was not killed by the hanging process. It 
was told that his body had been taken to San An- 
tonio Prairie, some distance above Giddings, where 
the coffin had been buried, while its occupant had 
gone to Central America, doing right well and lead- 
ing an honest life. There were some who had sus- 
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picions that the stretching of the rope gave Longley 
a chance to land on his feet, and by keeping his 
body straight could have saved his neck. There 
even was living, many years ago, a man in Led- 
better who claimed that he saw the leather riggings 
which were fitted on under Longley’s clothing to 
make sure that the neck would not be severed in 
the drop from the gallows. 

One thing I distinctly remember: In the trap 
door there was fastened a rope which was run 
through a pulley and at the end of the rope was 
tied a heavy piece of iron rail. When the trap was 
sprung the pulley got jerked out and the piece of 
iron rail hit Longley’s legs with full force. If 
Bill Longley should have escaped death, which now 
seems impossible to me, he at least got some pun- 
ishment and a reminder of that October 11th, 
through that piece of iron rail, which undoubtedly 
left some blue marks on his body. 


L. C. Rumen. 
Lepretrer, Texas, May 29, 1926. 
So you see that Bill Longley, whose clos- 
ing remarks were: “and I don’t want to get 


crippled,” probably did get crippled anyhow. 
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TLE principal complaint that I have to 

register against the character and conduct 
of the late Mr. James Butler Hickok, alias 
Wild Bill of Abilene, is that he was a most 
incompetent and careless book-keeper. 

A man of Bill’s prominence should certain- 
ly have had a secretary, kept a diary, or at 
least—and this would have been but a little 
thing for him to have done for posterity, be- 
sides making widows and orphans out of a Jot 
of us—he might have carried a three-cornered, 
three inch file, around with him in his vest 
pocket, and nicked his gun immediately at the 
conclusion of each one of his beneficial efforts. 

For any man of affairs, I don’t care who he 
is, especially for one in the wholesale trade, 
to fail habitually to keep an accurate record 
of his business transactions is a perilous cus- 
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tom. With Wild Bill Hickok it was even 
worse than perilous. It was actually homicidal 
in the effect it had upon the mentalities and 
the imaginations of certain people. Because, 
while one or two victims, more or less, or even 
a possible half dozen, wouldn’t make a great 
deal of difference, it is very disconcerting at 
the present time, to a conscientious chronicler, 
who would like to be honest, to find one of 
Bill’s admiring biographers modestly asserting 
that the hero only killed 30 men, to see an- 
other blandly chalk up 46 as the score, and to 
listen while a third, with more imagination per- 
haps, comes boldly forward and gaily sings 
out that the marshal of Abilene bumped off 
no less than 85 antagonists. 

But of course Mr. Hickok is not to be 
blamed for all the men that his prolific bio- 
graphers have killed in his behalf. He has un- 
doubtedly been made the victim of too much 
post-mortem, high-power, sensational and san- 
guinary press-agenting. He was never, not 
even in his most unrestrained moments, when 
he was attending strictly to business, earning 
his thousand a month salary, and transforming 
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Abilene, Kansas, from its previous Gehenna- 
like state into its modern condition of bone- 
dry sanctimoniousness, one half as blood 
thirsty, or one half as much given to the free 
and unlimited coinage of corpses, as some of 
his modern eulogists, themselves, seem to be. 

And also, in addition to rendering it impos- 
sible for me to furnish my readers with an ac- 
curate roster containing the names and pedi- 
grees of all those who were honored by receiv- 
ing from him the extinguishing touch, Mr. 
Hickok’s failure to keep a personal record of 
his activities has had another deplorable re- 
sult. 

Unhampered by any real facts upon which 
to build up an authentic history of the greatest 
gun-man of the West, his numerous biograph- 
ers have felt at liberty to yank the bridles clear 
off of their gaudy imaginations, dig their spurs 
deep into the sides of their prancing Pegasuses, 
and go stampeding headlong across the west- 
ern prairies. Hence we find that throughout 
Wild Bill’s entire career there is only one 
event of importance upon which any two his- 
torians agree. 
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With one voice they all chronicle the fact 
that the hero of Abilene was born in the year 
1837 in La Salle County, Lllinois, and there- 
after they unanimously diverge. EKacn one 
leads the gladiator whither he will, equips him 
with such implements of warfare as he thinks 
suitable to the period, garbs him in such attire 
as he thinks represents the style of the day, 
credits him with such miracles as he considers 
it proper for him to perform, and scatters be- 
hind him the remains of as many gamblers, 
gun-toters, horse thieves, and nondescript citi- 
zens, as in his opinion, can conveniently be 
spared from the then thinly settled western 
country-side. 

In other words Wild Bill, as a character in 
history, has been painted in as many different 
colors as there were in Joseph’s coat, and hence 
the reader cannot fail to sympathize with me 
in my present predicament. I have one, poor, 
lonely, unadorned and uncontested fact upon 
which to work! All the authorities agree that 
James Butler Hickok was born in a certain 
year and at a certain place and thereafter they 
disagree about everything! It is all very em- 
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barrassing, but let us do the best we can. Here 
goes! 

All artists are temperamental and queer. 
So was Wild Bill. As everybody knows, it is 
quite proper and customary for prominent 
men to retire from public life, and the public 
gaze, at the end of their activity. They nearly 
all do this, and so likewise did Mr. Hickok, 
except that being, as I have said, an artist, he 
did his retiring in his own way. Realizing 
probably that in the closing days of his glory, 
he would be too much sought after to make it 
possible for him to take any rest at that time, 
he did his disappearing act at the front end, 
and not at the tail end of his career! Begin- 
ning at the age of one day he went into ob- 
security and didn’t appear again until he was 
about twenty. 

But when he did appear he did it right! 

“What the hell’s goin’ on here’, says Bill, 
as mad and sleepy he emerges from beneath 
a prairie schooner standing docked alongside 
the old Salt Lake Trail.” What’s all this damn 
rumpus about and why th’—” and then, see- 
ing at a glance what all the rumpus was about 
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Bill sails into the thick of it, topples over a few 
husky teamsters, and out from under the bot- 
tom of the heap drags a small, chattering 
youngster of some twelve or thirteen sum- 
mers. By so doing Wild Bill at once became 
famous! 

The lad thus rescued from the persecution 
of the teamsters was Buffalo Bill, who al- 
though he was a mere infant at the time was, 
even then, according to his biographers, an in- 
trepid Indian fighter and a competent scout, 
and of course after that happened, and after 
Wild Bill’s historians got wind of it, they never 
allowed their hero to have another moment’s 
leisure. 

From that time on Wild Bill led a stormy 
life! Far too stormy and boisterous in fact, 
for me to attempt to trace it out in detail, and 
so from this point onward, all that I will en- 
deavor to do will be to “set in” at some of the 
high spots. 

Therefore, skipping casually over a few 
years spent in fighting with Custer, teaming 
over the Santa Fé and Salt Lake trails, play- 
ing poker; and totally ignoring the alleged 
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slaying of a lad whose corpse was delivered, 
prepaid, by a special messenger, at his 
mother’s front door, I will now refer to the 
episode of Mr. Tutt. 

Where this Tutt thing happened, or when, 
I will not state because I do not know, but 
briefly, the circumstances in regard to what 
befell that gentleman, as best I can gather 
them, are as follows. 

Wild Bill and this Tutt person got tangled 
up with one another in a poker game. It 
wasn’t a big game; just a little, friendly affair, 
as you might say, but when it was over Mr. 
Hickok was just a little more than broke. In 
other words he was somewhat shy of enough 
cash to pay off his opponent in full and 
so he gave Mr. Tutt his I. O. U. for the 
amount. 

The next day there must have been some- 
thing wrong with Wild Bill, because, accord- 
ing to the historian from whom I glean this 
episode, he went down town without putting 
his guns on. Dropping into a saloon, for some 
reason or other, he encountered Mr. Tutt and 
that uncouth gent at once demanded that Wild 
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Bill come across with the $35.00 called for 
in the I. O. U. 

“It ain’t thirty-five,” said Wild Bill. “It’s 
only twenty-five, and I'll give it to you this 
afternoon.” Whereupon Mr. Tutt launched 
forth into a glowing description of all Wild 
Bill’s ancestors, touched feelingly upon the 
subject of men who would “set in a game that 
was too strong for ’em,” and concluded his ora- 
tion by reaching over and abstracting Mr. 
Hickok’s watch and chain from the front of 
his vest. “Tl wear this bauble’, said Mr. 
Tutt, “when I take my regular stroll up and 
down Main Street this afternoon. And if you 
want it you can come and get it!” 

Realizing at once that this was merely Mr, 
Tutt’s jovial way of inviting him to come out 
and meet him that afternoon on Main Street, 
and get killed, Mr. Hickok went home, got 
his weapons, came back and got the watch. 
Incidentally he also “got” Mr. Tutt, but right 
at this point history fails us, as we are not told 
by anyone whether or not the Tutt heirs ever 
got the amount of the I. O. U. Presumably, 
however, they did get it, becausc Wild Bill 
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was really punctilious in little matters of that 
kind. He didn’t believe in making his activ- 
ities fall as a burden upon the bereft, and 
therefore it was his established custom when 
he relieved women of their husbands, to also 
relieve them of the expenses of a funeral. Just 
think of what a double debt of gratitude must 
have been due him from many sources! 

The tale of Mr. Tutt is also told in another 
way. Another historian asserts that in place 
of quarreling over a poker debt Messrs 
Hickok & Tutt went to pitching lead at one 
another because of the attractiveness of a 
woman! But why drag a lady into a contro- 
versy when a card issue will do just as well, 
and when, under any circumstances, the final 
outcome of the encounter redounded to the 
glory of Wild Bill! 

The next illuminating incident in the life 
of Wild Bill to which I will call the attention 
of the reader is the destruction of the McCand- 
less gang. And please bear in mind that I am 
not following a chronological course. I am 
no more guaranteeing the correctness of my 
sequence of events than I am guaranteeing the 
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spelling of the name “McCandless.” The 
authorities I have consulted spell that name 
three different ways, tell the tale in as many 
versions, and from them all the best that I can 
get out of it is the following: 

While Wild Bill was employed as a freight- 
er toiling back and forth over the old Santa 
Fé trail he one day varied the monotony of 
his efforts by getting in a fight with a bear. 
From this encounter he emerged second best 
and went to a place called Rock Creek Station, 
in Jefferson County, to recuperate. With him, 
on this health seeking excursion, Bill took his 
two best assets: his fascination for women and 
a fine horse, and because of these it is that his 
name goes down in history linked with the ex- 
termination of the notorious McCandless 
Gang. 

Dave McCandless, the leader of this bunch 
of horse thieves, which at the time of Wild 
Bill’s arrival at Rock Creek Station, was ter- 
rorizing the entire county, was the possessor 
of a very good looking woman, Kate Shell, 
whomhe had brought with him from somewhere 
in the South. But the fair Kate was fickle. 
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On one of her excursions into the settlement, 
she met Wild Bill, fell for his curling locks 
and his happy smile, and, to be very brusque 
about it, she then and there quit Mr. McCand- 
less cold and transferred her affections to Mr. 
Hickok. And then, just to further exasperate 
that lawless gentleman, Wild Bill refused to 
part with his fine horse when Dave McCand- 
less sent for it. 

“If you want my horse, or your woman, 
come and get ’em!”’ 

This presumably is the message Wild Bill 
sent to Dave McCandless, and that individual 
who was, at the time, picking his teeth with a 
twenty penny nail, bit the head off it, swal- 
lowed the same, called his cohorts around him 
and rode straight into Rock Creek. 

In the ensuing fracas Bill is credited; by 
one writer, with having killed ten men, and 
having been stabbed and shot 18 or 20 times 
himself; another scribe asserts that he got only 
five of the enemy, while a third, in my opinion 
sticks to the truth. I will use the story as told 
by this last one. 

Bill was in a small cabin with the fair girl 
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from the South, and one other man and one 
other woman, when Dave McCandless and 
four followers rode up to the door. McCand- 
less dismounted, entered the cabin alone and 
made his demands. Bill reached for his gun 
in order to properly emphasize his replies, and 
McCandless reached for his. They both fired. 
McCandless missed but Bill didn’t. He 
dropped McCandless dead in his tracks, and 
then rushing to the door he opened fire on the 
quartette outside. He wounded two of these 
men, knocking them from their horses, and the 
other two departed. That was all that Bill 
did. ‘The fair girl from the South, and the 
other man who was in the cabin, did the rest. 
The young lady went outside, picked up a 
grubbing hoe and administered the last rites 
to one of the wounded horse thieves, while 
the man, with a shot gun, did a like merciful 
act to the other. 

That, so far as I can make it out, is all 
there was to the very celebrated McCandless 
affair. Instead of killing ten men Wild Bill 
killed one, but the total result was entirely 
satisfactory. The girl with the hoe, and the 
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man with the shot-gun, got one apiece, and 
that was enough to break up entirely a band 
of ruffians which had been a scourge along 
that part of the frontier for some time. 

Naturally the tale of the killing of Dave 
McCandless lost nothing in the telling. As 
we have seen the number of Mr. Hickok’s 
victims in that trivial encounter increased ten 
fold, and in a like manner so did his fame which 
soon spread beyond the confines of Jefferson 
County, clear to the far-flung borders of Ne- 
braska, and in time, even across the plains and 
into the bar-rooms of Abilene, Kansas. 

On another occasion, and as usual the his- 
torians fail to state with unquestionable ac- 
curacy just where this adventure befell, two 
wicked men decided to go out “gunnin’ fer 
Bill.” Just why this pair wanted to get Bill 
doesn’t appear. Probably it was merely the 
desire to own his distinguished scalp that was 
behind their homicidal lust, but at any rate, 
no matter what the motive of these two mur- 
derers was, the affair didn’t work out in accord 
with their philanthropic plans. The two men, 
carelessly forgetting that Bill was a favorite 
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with the ladies, made the grave mistake of tak- 
ing a woman into their confidence and she at 
once tipped off their hands to the intended 
victim. 

The plan was that when Wild Bill reported 
for his dinner at a certain restaurant one of 
the assassins was to step in at the front door, 
the other at the back door and together they 
were to open fire. It was all simple enough, 
and probably in most cases the humane scheme 
would have worked out nicely. But it didn’t 
work with Wild Bill. In the first place it 
didn’t work because the men told the waitress 
about it; in the second it failed to pan out be- 
cause the waitress told Mr. Hickok, and in the 
third it terminated in complete disaster for 
the plotters because the intended victim was 
the only known exponent of the six-shooter 
who could shoot with both hands, in opposite 
directions, with deadly accuracy. 

And so it befell that Bill having been warned 
by the waitress, walked into the eating es- 
tablishment at the usual hour, chucked the girl 
under the chin, said to her, “Now you get out 
of here, girlie, because you might get hurt in 
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the over-flow,” and stood there: just stood 
there, in the middle of the long room and 
waited! 

True to their appointment, the two gun-men 
appeared at exactly the same moment, one at 
the front and one at the rear door, with their 
guns in their hands and murder in their hearts. 
And they died just that way! Stretching out 
both arms, like a sign post pointing North and 
South, Wild Bill quite nonchalantly squeezed 
down on a couple of triggers and two souls 
went at once to their well earned punishment. 

But of course even the story of a little piece 
of marksmanship like the above couldn’t be 
told alike by any two chroniclers. The way 
I have related it suits me exactly but there 
is another version of it in which it is made to 
appear that the whole thing was nothing but 
a target shooting event, and that instead of 
using live men to shoot at Bill selected a couple 
of telegraph poles. 

And now, speaking of Wild Bill’s excellent 
marksmanship, here—because it won’t inter- 
fere with any homicide or anything—here is 
as good a place as any to interpolate a few re- 
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marks on the subject. Mr. James Butler 
Hickok, during his life time was, in all prob- 
ability the best pistol shot in the western coun- 
try. Just a few months ago I received a letter 
from an old plainsman, an old buffalo hunter, 
who knew Hickok well and who says that on 
many occasions he and the bunch that used to 
hang around the saloons in Hays City would 
get the “marshal” to give them exhibitions. 
But this man’s letter speaks for itself, and so 
I will quote it. 

“Wild Bill Hickok was undoubtedly the 
finest pistol shot that ever showed up in the 
West, and among the gamblers, whose only 
recreation away from the card tables was pistol 
practice, there were many fine shots. But 
these men were all target shooters who would 
strike a position, take a long steady aim and 
generally make good. A favorite way with 
us was to step off fifty steps, drive a stake in 
the ground, nail a board across it and set bot- 
tles up on the board to shoot at. The beer 
bottles in those days were quarts and Bill 
would knock five of them over in less time than 
it would take one of the fancy shooting gamb- 
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lers to get into position. And Bill never 
smashed a bottle by hitting it in the body. He 
shot the necks off of every one. It was im- 
_pulse shooting, quite different from the long- 
drawn-out steady aim of the others and it was 
truly wonderful. We always considered it a 
treat when we could get Bill to come out and 
give us an exhibition. 

“IT remember one day he was exercising a 
fine horse and he rode up to a bunch of us who 
were lounging in front of Tommy Drum’s 
saloon, and one of the boys got a tomato can 
and asked Bill to let us see him send it up the 
road. Bill trotted his pony back for about 
a hundred yards, turned, came back on a lope 
and when about 15 yards from the can he be- 
gan shooting. He bounced the can for a full 
block and the wonderful part of it was that 
he hit the ground under it every time and never 
touched the can. We went and got it after- 
wards and there was not a hole in it; it was 
all battered and dented but had never been hit 
fair by a bullet. And this was done for a 
bunch of men who were all making their living 
with their guns and yet we were all amazed.” 
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And now, when a man can shoot like that, 
can create amazement among men who are 
themselves in the shooting business, as my 
correspondent was at that time, he is bound 
to become prominent. And Bill Hickok did 
become prominent. His prominence however, 
was not entirely due to the fact that he was 
a little quicker on the draw, and a little more 
accurate thereafter than most men. ‘There 
was something behind Wild Bill’s prominence 
that was of more value to him than his pistol 
proficiency. He was in reality a man of strong 
personality. He was a gambler, and every- 
thing that went with the calling, but at the 
same time he was quiet, courageous, and so 
far as all the writers, with the glaring excep- 
tion of one, have pictured him, he was a man 
of good principles who adhered strictly to the 
wild and hard western code of honor. He took 
care of himself; he never murdered anybody, 
and he never shot a man in the back! 

In 1867, or 1868 Wild Bill was appointed 
marshal of Abilene, Kansas. This was a man’s- 
size Job. At that time Abilene was the wildest 
town in the West, It was the converging point 
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of the Texas cattle trails and for some years, 
both day and night, its saloons and streets 
echoed and re-echoed to the whoops and yells 
and pistol shots of the cow men, the music of 
the dance halls and the songs of the honky- 
tonks. It was a bad town, and for a man to 
be a successful marshal in it, and last more 
than thirty days on the job, he had to be a good 
one. Wild Bill lasted for two years or more. 
Hence he was a good man. 

During his term in office Hickok killed a 
good many unruly citizens, put the fear of his 
personal wrath into the hearts of a good many 
more, was shot at innumerable times himself, 
and finally after living through all of its turb- 
ulence was rewarded by seeing Abilene yield 
to the menace of his six-shooters and become 
a fairly peaceable community. 

The most notable shooting scrape of Wild 
Bill’s Abilene career, or at least the one that 
has received the most publicity, was the affair 
in which Phil Coe of Texas, a saloon pardner 
of the notorious Ben Thompson, was killed. 

There are two distinct accounts of this af- 
fray. One of them, emanating from the lips 
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of Ben Thompson is as highly colored and pre- 
judiced a piece of fiction as a lurid imagination 
could well frame up, while the other, coming 
from a mild-mannered newspaper man, seems 
to be a bare recital of what are probably the 
facts. 

Mr. Thompson’s version will come first. 
According to this Texas gentleman, who was 
himself killed a few years later in a variety 
house in San Antonio, the trouble between 
Hickok and Coe arose over a good looking 
woman. This fair damsel it seems, as per the 
Thompson legend, was the personal property 
of the irresistible Bill Hickok until the manly 
and shining form of the still more irresistible 
Phil Coe hove into view. When that happened 
the lady at once transferred her rather un- 
stable affections, and at once also, the entire 
atmosphere of Abilene became heavily charged 
' with the portents of a coming storm. It broke 
suddenly. Phil Coe was buying the lady a 
drink in the wine room of a leading hotel when 
in stalked the desperate Mr. Hickok, and in 
a most ungentlemanly and unseemly manner 
kicked her in the face! 
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Of course there was but one thing for Mr. 
Coe to do and he promptly did it. According 
to the grief stricken Thompson who told the 
story with sobs in his voice, tears in his eyes 
and vengeance in his heart, the redoubtable 
Coe—who by the way was not a notorious 
gun-man—arose in his wrath, grabbed the 
marshal of Abilene by the collar, turned him 
around so as to secure a proper exposure, and 
kicked him violently down the stairs! Mr. 
Coe then proceeded to wipe the blood off the 
face of the fair one and thereafter they finished 
their bottle of wine. 

Bill Hickok, in the meantime went home, 
thought the matter carefully over, decided 
that he was entirely in the wrong, and the next 
morning he hunted up Coe and apologized for 
his part in the unseemly fracas. He also ex- 
pressed his willingness to apologize to the lady 
and everything was lovely, except that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thompson, Hickok didn’t 
mean a word of it, wasn’t contrite even in the 
slightest degree, and was only stalling around 
waiting to get Coe off his guard and kill him. 

That opportunity came a few days later. 
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Here is the tale of it as taken from the lips 
of Bud Cotton, who told it to Ben Thompson, 
who told it to W. M. (Buck) Walton, who 
finally wrote it into a book. 

“The boys were having a farewell spree. 
You know what that means. And among 
other things they were doing they would watch 
for men who were poorly dressed, catch them, 
strip their clothes from their backs, cut their 
boots into kite-tails, and when they were thus 
left naked to the world, they would hoist them 
to their shoulders, carry them to the nearest 
clothing store and equip them more completely 
and better than they had ever been before in 
their lives.” 

“At length Wild Bill came along and the 
boys gathered him in—although he was city 
marshal, and stripped him from head to foot 
until he was as naked as an Indian. Bill took 
it all in good part. They then carried him on 
their shoulders, as they had done others to a 
clothing establishment and gave him the finest 
suit that could be purchased. So far all was 
well. The boys were preparing to leave the 
next day and Phil Coe was going with them.” 
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“The boys went up-town leaving Wild Bill 
at the clothing store. Phil and his friends, 
went westward to the corner where a savage 
dog tried to bite Phil, who pulled his pistol 
and shot him, and then turned northward and 
stopped in front of a saloon and leaned 
against a post.” 

“Wild Bill had heard the shot and passed 
from the clothing store into an alley along- 
side and up the alley to the rear of the saloon 
in front of which Phil was standing. He went 
into the rear door, through to the front, came 
out and said: “Phil Coe you ought not to 
have shot your pistol off.” He said this in a 
laughing, kindly way. At that moment some- 
thing happened up the street, one of the boys 
said: “Look yonder Phil.” Coe looked and 
as he did so Wild Bill pulled two derringers 
from his pockets, and emptied them both with- 
out a word into the heart of Coe, jumping back 
behind the door as he did so. Coe was mor- 
tally wounded but he did not fall. Instead 
he pulled his pistol and shot three times at the 
assassin. But his nerves were too unsteady. 
The bullets only hit in the door facing and 
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glanced away. While Phil was shooting one 
of Wild Bill’s tools came running up and tried 
to enter the house to aid him, but he was mis- 
taken for Phil Coe and Wild Bill shot him 
fully in the head, twice, and he fell back a 
corpse.” 

“This,” said Bud Cotton to Ben Thomp- 
son, “is the way and why and manner of the 
killing of Phil Coe.” 

The other version of the manner in which 
Phil Coe met his death at the hands of the 
marshal of Abilene is simple, straightforward, 
unadorned and possibly true. 

Coe and a lot of other Texans, as was quite 
stylish and proper, were shooting up the town 
and, as was likewise customary they were bois- 
terously inquiring for the marshal, and insisting 
that he appear before them in person so that 
they could shoot him up a lot. At the time 
this celebration started Wild Bill was eating 
his supper in his boarding house, but when he 
was told by his deputy that his presence was 
required on the main street to quell a riot 
he at once grabbed his hat and hurried forth. 
He went up an alley, entered the back door of 
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a saloon in front of which Mr. Coe was mak- 
ing his demonstration, and passing through 
the bar-room stepped out in plain sight. He 
and Phil Coe saw one another, reached for 
their guns and fired at once. But as usual Wild 
Bill squeezed his trigger just a fraction of a 
second ahead of the other man and that made 
the difference. Coe dropped and not Wild 
Bill, but the latter hearing a noise behind him, 
and thinking that some one was attacking him 
from the rear turned and fired. With that 
shot, or rather with those two shots, for he let 
go with both guns, he killed his own deputy! 

When Wild Bill learned the truth he knelt 
over the prostrate form of his assistant and 
wept. And now, just to show to what fancy 
lengths some biographers will go I will here 
quote a paragraph in regard to this touching 
incident of the accidental killing of the dep- 
uty. It speaks for itself. 


“Tears are the safety valves of a woman’s soul. 
Without them she could not survive. Sometimes 
they aid strong men also, ‘Jesus wept,’ declares 
the Gospel writer. So did Wild Bill.” 
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From Abilene, after that town had been 
rendered so peaceful as to no longer require 
his official attention, Wild Bill went to Fort 
Hays, Kansas, now called Hays City. He 
soon quelled the turbulent spirits in that 
community as the tale of just one little 
personal holocaust of his will serve to demon- 
strate. 

At the time of Bill’s arrival at his new sta- 
tion a part of Custer’s 7th Cavalry was lo- 
cated there, and one evening four of the boys, 
three privates and a sergeant, got themselves 
filled up with fighting liquor and started out 
to “get” Mr. Hickok. When Wild Bill 
heard that this delegation was looking for 
him he examined his artillery, went down town, 
took his place in the back end of his favorite 
saloon and said: “If they want me I'll accom- 
modate ’em.” 

In about thirty minutes the military detail, 
with the sergeant in the lead, all well armed 
and well “lit” entered the place. Wild Bill 
was seated with his chair tilted back against 
the wall, his heels hooked over the lower 
round, his hat pulled down over his eyes and 
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a gun in each hand. He was calm, peaceful 
and—ready for action! 

As the soldiers came in the door the ser- 
geant saw his man, pulled a gun and fired. 
Quick as a flash, but with the sergeant’s bul- 
let through his shoulder, Wild Bill dived face 
forward to the floor and began to shoot. It 
was fast and beautiful, and when he got 
through, in about two seconds of elapsed time, 
all four of the Custer heroes were dead! 

Wild Bill hadn’t wasted any ammunition 
at all, and when he was sweeping out the 
corpses, Harry Lyon, the bar-tender, who had 
remained for the whole show said: “It was the 
shortest and prettiest gun fight I ever see.” 

Such gallant performances as those which 
we have here chronicled naturally had two ef- 
fects. One was to make men go slow, and be- 
have themselves when Bill Hickok, wearing a 
badge of office, was anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood, and the other was to cause a great 
hatred for him to spring up in the hearts of 
the friends and the relatives of the numerous 
deceased. It was because of this hatred that 
Wild Bill is presumed to have been killed. 
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After his successes as a public official in 
Abilene and Hays City, Wild Bill became a 
private citizen, took up poker playing as a 
profession, and went, first to Cheyenne and 
then to Deadwood. 

In Cheyenne, although he was the most 
noted, and wholesomely feared, and pictur- 
esque character in the town, he was down on 
his luck. One writer says of him that he was 
then “on his last legs,” and that it is doubtful 
if he even so much as owned a horse, saddle 
and bridle, assets which every man of parts 
was supposed to possess. But he was none 
the less respected and honored as a man who 
had scattered quite a bit of lead, and who was 
ready and willing—and nobody doubted that 
part of it—to begin over again if necessary. 

In Cheyenne Wild Bill had no difficulties 
with any one that are of record. He was not 
a hard drinker, was never quarrelsome, was 
an amiable loser at the gambling tables and 
was therefore easy to get along with. 

When the gold rush to Deadwood started 
in 1876 Wild Bill followed the crowd, and no 
sooner had he reached the town, which was 
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growing tougher and tougher with the arrival 
of every new citizen, than it began to be rum- 
ored—probably on good authority—that he 
was about to be appointed city marshal. As 
this was a consummation devoutly to be 
avoided, the toughs of the place, who knew 
that Mr. Hickok would undoubtedly repeat 
his Abilene performances if he were clothed 
with authority, decided to get him out of the 
way permanently. 

Accordingly two representative characters 
of the rapidly increasing population, Tim 
Brady and Johnny Barnes, took a desperado, 
John McCall, who claimed that he had a per- 
sonal grudge against Wild Bill, into a filling 
station, loaded him up with bad whiskey, 
equipped him with a gun and suggested that 
he go out and “get his man.” 

On that particular afternoon Wild Bill was 
seated at a table in Saloon Number 10, play- 
ing poker with Carl Mann, one of the proprie- 
tors of the place, Charlie Rich and Captain 
Massey. Contrary to his custom Bill was sit- 
ting with his back to the door and therefore 
did not see McCall enter. The latter came in 
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quietly, stepped up behind the ex-marshal’s 
chair, snatched out a pistol and shot Wild Bill 
through the back of the head. The West’s 
greatest gun-man died instantly! 

McCall, the assassin was arrested, tried by 
a citizens’ jury, and acquitted on his unsup- 
ported plea that he had killed Wild Bill be- 
cause Wild Bill had, at some former time, 
killed his (McCall’s) brother! 

This testimony, however, which went over 
all right with the amateurs who administered 
the law in Deadwood, failed to work when the 
Federal authorities later on took a hand in 
the matter. 

Following his acquittal, McCall emigrated 
to Laramie City, Wyoming, and while there, 
getting himself on a glorious drunk, he boast- 
ed to an admiring audience that he had killed 
the great gun-man, and also confidentially ad- 
mitted to the group that the whole thing had 
been a “frame-up” against Wild Bill. 

This was enough. The “admiring audience” 
at once took Mr. McCall into custody and 
turned him over to the United States Marshal. 
That official delivered him to the court at 
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Yanktown, Dakota, and as that clause of the 
Constitution which says that no man shall 
be put in jeopardy twice for the same offense 
was inoperative, because of the illegality of 
the Deadwood trial, Mr. McCall was tried 
over again, found guilty, and duly and proper- 
ly hanged on March Ist, 1877. 
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